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PART  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  MALARIA  IN  MEXICO 
Oil  sprayed  ov'er  the  still  waters  at  Xochimilco  kills  larvae  of  the  deadly  Anophfles  mosquito. 
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Taking  Counsel  for  America’s  Health 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

CLARA  CUTLER  CHAPIN 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


A  FEW  dozen  men  sit  around  a  council 
table.  “My  country  is  handling  the 
problem  like  this  ...”  “Here  is  what 
we  have  l)een  doing  in  our  country.  .  .  ” 
“Our  method  is  different;  can’t  we  work 
out  some  way  that  would  do  for  us  all, 
and  save  trouble  for  everybody?” 

Men  around  a  council  table,  represent¬ 
ing  many  different  countries — yet  they 
are  not  maneuvering  to  get  things  away 
from  each  other.  They  are  laboring  on 
something  they  agree  about,  something 
they  all  l)elieve  ought  to  lie  done.  For 
many  of  the  world’s  problems,  no  reporter 
could  soljerly  offer  such  an  account. 
But  for  the  health  problems  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  this  is  not  a  fairy  story  at  all; 
meetings  like  this  have  been  held  at  in¬ 
tervals,  in  various  cities  of  North  and 
South  America,  ever  since  the  First  Pan 
•■Xmerican  Sanitary  Conference  was  called 


to  order  in  Washington  on  Decemlx^r  2, 
1902.  Those  conferences  and  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  which  is 
their  permanent  core,  have  lieen  coordina¬ 
ting  the  health  work  of  the  Americas  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  They  have  l)e- 
come  a  vigorous  force,  acting  through 
hundreds  of  definite  undertakings. 

The  first  of  those  conferences  opened  on 
Decemljer  2,  1902,  the  date  now  celebra¬ 
ted  as  Pan  American  Health  Day.  It 
passed  resolutions  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  world’s  great  pestilences  are 
spread,  resolutions  which  gave  official 
sanction  to  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  is 
carried  by  mosquitoes,  as  Cuba’s  Carlos 
Finlay  had  been  insisting  for  twenty  years, 
and  as  the  Haljana  experiments  had 
demonstrated  in  1900.  And  in  that  same 
three-day  session  the  conference  also 
organized  the  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  first 
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permanent  international  health  Ixxly  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  is 
the  coordinating  center  for  the  public 
health  activities  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri¬ 
can  repul)lics.  It  is  an  autonomous  insti¬ 
tution,  with  its  main  offices  in  the  Pan 
•American  building  at  Washington.*  Like 
the  Pan  American  Union,  it  is  part  of  the 
inter-American  system,  and  derives  its 
ultimate  authority  from  the  American 
republics  acting  through  the  International 
C’onferences  of  American  States. 

It  was  the  second  of  these  Conferences 
of  American  States,  the  one  meeting  at 
Mexico  City  in  January  1902,  that 
created  both  the  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the 
Sanitary'  Conferences.  At  first  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  called  International  Sani¬ 
tary  Conferences,  and  the  executive  office 

*  Thftf  are  branch  offices  at  Lima  and  Guatemala  City. 


FIGHTING  BUBONIC  PLAGUE  IN  A 
PERUVIAN  VILLAGE 

.\  sodium  fluoroacetate  mixture  makes  tempting 
little  fwisoned  cakes  which  clear  the  houses  of  rats 
while  DDT  disp>oses  of  the  plague-bearing  fleas. 


through  which  they  functioned  was  called 
the  International  Sanitary  Bureau;  but 
since  1923  the  conferences  have  been 
known  as  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conferences  and  the  executive  office  as 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Policies  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau,  after 
they  have  lieen  framed  by  the  Sanitary 
Conferences,  are  carried  out  under  a 
Directing  Council,  on  which  the  twenty- 
one  republics  are  represented  in  rotation. 
Each  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 
announces  the  list  of  nations  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  serve  on  the  council  until 
the  next  conference,  although  the  naming 
of  the  personal  incumirents  is  now  left  to 
the  countries  represented.  At  the  same 
time  the  council  elects  the  Bureau’s 
director,  who  appoints  its  staff.  Funds 
are  provided  by  annual  quotas  which  are 
contributed  by  the  twenty-one  republics 
in  proportion  to  their  population. 

Some  appalling  diseases  were  ravaging 
the  Western  Hamisphere  when  the  First 
Sanitary  Conference  met.  They  were 
bad  enough  to  make  the  most  rigid  in¬ 
dividualist  give  softer  thought  to  the 
merits  of  teamwork.  Smallpox,  typhus, 
and  yellow’  fever  had  afflicted  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  since  colonial  days,  and  they  were  still 
spreading  fast.  With  independence  and 
the  relaxing  of  the  old  intercolonial 
restrictions,  local  epidemics  Itecame  a 
continental  menace;  and  the  steam  nari- 
gation  of  the  nineteenth  century  naturally 
made  matters  worse.  Then  came  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  swept  into  the  hemisphere 
in  the  1830’s,  40’s,  50’s  and  60’s,  causing 
over  50,000  deaths.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  dreaded  bulxinic  plague  ap¬ 
peared  in  America,  spreading  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  inland  by  rail  and 
water  from  the  ports  where  it  entered. 
Stern  action  was  needed. 

Quarantine  measures  had  Iteen  fitful  and 
chaotic.  They  rasped  a  great  many  nerves, 
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and  that  was  about  all.  In  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  centuries  quarantine  laws  were 
temporary  and  pointed.  Chile,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ordered  quarantines  against  Peru 
in  1649,  in  1759,  and  in  1785;  Massachu¬ 
setts  quarantined  against  the  West  Indies 
in  1648;  Costa  Rica  quarantined  against 
other  C<?ntral  American  states  in  1816. 
Late  in  the  1 9th  century  a  few  small  groups 
of  nations  tried  to  agree  on  their  quaran¬ 
tine  measures,  and  there  were  some  re¬ 
gional  compacts  dealing  with  ship  inspec¬ 
tion  and  news  of  fresh  outbreaks.  The 
compacts  soon  ran  into  difficulties,  but 
their  subject  matter  furnished  a  gocxl 
starting  point  for  the  steadier  group 
action  that  was  to  come. 

The  story  of  20th  century  advances  in 
the  struggle  against  smallpox,  typhus, 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  buljonic  plague 
is  a  story  of  good  teamwork  based  on 
systematic  collection  and  distribution  of 
information.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  re¬ 
port  that  under  the  Sanitary  Bureau’s 
persevering  attacks  the  five  great  1 9th 
century  pestilences  had  been  completely 
wiped  out;  but  it  would  not  be  true. 
Much  ground  has  l)een  gained,  but  the 
struggle  is  not  over. 

Smallpox  still  exists  in  this  hemisphere, 
although  in  most  of  the  twenty-one  re¬ 
publics  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  serious 
health  problem.  A  few  countries  have 
been  so  diligent  in  vaccination  and  quar¬ 
antine  that  they  now'  have  no  smallpox 
at  all.  The  United  States  is  not  one  of 
these  countries  with  a  perfect  record;  we 
continue  to  have  several  hundred  cases  a 
year. 

Yellow’  fever  has  yielded  to  repeated 
attacks  on  its  mosquito  carriers.  The  urban 
yellow  fever  once  carried  far  and  wide  by 
Aedes  egypti  has  almost  disappeared.  Haema- 
gogus  and  perhaps  other  mosquito  genera 
keep  jungle  yellow  fever  i  i  circulation  in 
five  or  six  countries,  but  the  total  of  cases 


for  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  rarely 
reaches  a  hundred  a  year. 

Recent  typhus  records  seem  to  show 
typhus  increasing  rather  than  decreasing, 
but  this  may  lie  due  to  Ijetter  reporting. 
Many  epidemiologists  l)elieve  that  the  new 
typhus  areas  are  regions  where  typhus  had 
already  existed  but  had  not  yet  Ijeen 
recognized.  In  any  case,  they  see  good 
cause  for  optimism  in  such  powerful  new’ 
control  measures  as  dot,  and  in  the 
recent  discovery  of  what  seems  to  lie  an 
effective  vaccine.  In  Colombia  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau  is  working  with  national 
health  authorities  on  a  series  of  typhus 
tests  in  selected  areas;  dot  and  various 
vaccines  are  used  together  and  separately, 
to  measure  their  efficacy  in  control  of  the 
disease.  Knowledge  thus  gained  will  be 
put  to  immediate  use  in  Guatemala,  where 
the  Government  is  cooperating  with  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  in  a  five-year  plan  for  the 
eradication  of  typhus  throughout  the 
country. 

Cholera  has  lieen  driven  from  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  is  many  years  since  cases  have 
Ijeen  known  in  any  American  country. 
But  cholera  still  exists  in  parts  of  Asia  and 
in  a  few  Pacific  islands,  and  as  long  as  it 
does,  American  health  authorities  will 
have  to  l)e  always  on  the  watch. 

Bubonic  plague  is  the  newest  of  the  five. 
It  has  Ijeen  with  us  for  less  than  half  a 
century,  and  in  that  time  it  has  given  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  zigzags  of  fighting  a 
pestilence.  As  soon  as  rats  and  their  fleas 
had  been  convicted  of  carrying  the  plague, 
health  authorities  went  to  work  on  the  rat 
problem,  and  with  the  Bureau’s  untiring 
assistance  there  were  very  great  gains. 
But  there  were  setbacks  too.  There  were 
sudden  fresh  outbreaks  in  cities  where  for 
several  years  there  had  been  no  new  cases, 
not  so  much  as  an  infected  rat.  The  same 
old  steps  had  to  lie  taken  again  and  again, 
and  new  ones  too. 
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In  a  hot  little  Peruvian  village  some 
carefully  recorded  experiments  under  San¬ 
itary  Bureau  guidance  showed  what  dot 
can  lie  made  to  do  against  plague.  Pow¬ 
dered  dilutions  of  dot  were  thoroughly 
applied  to  floors  and  furniture  of  all  liuild- 
ings  in  the  infected  area,  and  to  spaces 
alxjve  ceilings,  in  doulile  walls,  and  lielow 
floors.  The  dot  killed  the  fleas,  the  rats 
were  poisoned  by  concoctions  of  sodium 
fluoroacetate,  and  less  than  a  week  after 
the  work  had  lieen  completed  a  raging 
local  epidemic  had  stoppied  short. 

One  of  the  Bureau’s  sanitary  engineers 
has  developed  an  ingenious  anti-plague 
weapon  which  he  calls  a  flame-throw'er,  or 
lanzallamas.  The  flame-thrower  looks  a 
little  like  a  school  fire-extinguisher,  but  it 
works  the  other  way.  Kerosene  from  its 
four-gallon  tank  is  fed  to  the  nozzle 
through  a  rubl)er  hose,  and  its  intense 
flame  raises  the  temperature  of  a  rat-hole 
to  alxjut  400“  Fahrenheit.  Insects  in  any 
stage,  larvae,  pupae,  or  adults,  are  in¬ 
stantly  cremated,  w’hile  the  rats  themselves 
die  of  carlxm  monoxide  poisoning.  Even 
houses  can  lie  cleared  by  the  flame¬ 
thrower,  for  a  skilled  and  steady  operator 
can  pass  it  carefully  across  walls  and  floor 
and  kill  the  vermin  in  the  cracks  without 
setting  fire  to  wood  or  bamboo. 

Plague  still  lingers  here  and  there,  and 
in  a  few  rural  inland  areas  it  seems  to  have 
a  foothold.  But  there  is  not  a  single  im¬ 
portant  American  seapxjrt  from  which  it 
has  not  been  wiped  out,  and  the  yearly 
total  of  plague  cases  for  the  whole  hemis¬ 
phere  seldom  approaches  five  hundred. 

Malaria  is  now  one  of  the  grave  health 
problems.  Mexico’s  great  health  pioneer. 
Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga,  put  the  case  well 
when  he  urged  one  of  the  early  Sanitary 
Conferences  to  work  harder  on  deadly  dis¬ 
eases  which  “do  not  cause  the  l)eneficial 
alarm”  aroused  by  plague  and  cholera. 
In  1936  the  Sanitary  Bureau  organized  a 


spjecial  committee  on  malaria,  to  study 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  habits  of  its 
mosquito  vectors,  and  the  drugs  native  to 
.America  which  can  lie  used  in  treatment. 
Memliers  of  the  committee  have  lieen 
invited  to  many  countries  to  study  the 
disease  on  the  spot. 

Meanwhile  the  Bureau  has  set  up  labo¬ 
ratory  facilities  for  identifying  species  of 
the  Anopheles  mosquitoes  which  carry- 
malaria,  for  training  entomologists  to  deal 
with  them,  and  for  testing  larvicides.  It 
has  published  a  complete  list  of  the 
Anopheles  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  has  helped  form  mosquito  collections 
in  the  malarial  regions  so  that  local 
authorities  may  quickly  learn  to  recognize 
the  infecting  insects.  It  has  published  a 
dictionary  of  malaria  terms  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  English,  so  that 
health  officers  may  make  full  use  of  all  the 
information  that  reaches  them. 

It  has  helped  in  more  immediate  ways, 
too.  It  has  taken  part  in  the  building  of 
a  South  American  plant  to  make  substi¬ 
tutes  for  Paris  green,  needed  to  kill  mos¬ 
quito  lar\'ae  in  standing  water  where 
drainage  cannot  managed.  It  has 
stimulated  the  growing  of  cinchona,  from 
which  quinine  is  derived,  and  has  opened 
up  new  sources  of  malaria  drugs  for  coun¬ 
tries  suffering  from  drug  shortage.  It  has 
urged  the  passage  of  national  laws  for¬ 
bidding  the  importation  of  any  malaria 
“medicine”  which  cannot  legally  lie  sold 
in  the  country  where  it  is  made;  many 
drug  laws  do  not  regulate  expiort,  and 
there  seem  to  lx*  a  few  manufacturers  who 
are  willing  to  make  money  by  selling 
abroad  so-called  medicines  which  at  home 
arc  forbidden  by  law. 

Onchocerciasis,  a  skin  and  eye  disease 
caused  by  a  small  worm  and  carried  by 
the  Simulium  fly,  has  recently  l)een  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Bureau’s  spiecial  attention. 
This  disease  seems  to  lie  confined  to  two 
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Bottom  and  sloping  sides  are 
lined  with  concrete.  Grass  is 
planted  along  the  ridge  to 
prevent  erosion. 


countries,  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  but 
liecause  it  is  prevalent  along  part  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  and  liccause  it 
spreads  so  rapidly,  it  has  become  something 
of  an  international  problem.  With  the 
help  of  the  Bureau,  the  Mexican  and  Gua¬ 
temalan  Governments  are  carrying  on 
laboratory  research  as  well  as  control 
work  in  the  field. 

Syphilis  and  malaria  offer  other  dangers 
along  the  Highway.  Through  their  pro¬ 
vision  of  safe  water  supplies  and  proper 
sewage  disposal,  the  Bureau’s  active  sani¬ 
tary  engineers  have  l^enefited  not  only  the 
Highway  camps  but  many  of  the  nearby 
villages. 

.\long  the  Ixjrder  Ijetween  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  a  cooperative  campaign 
against  venereal  disease  has  Ijeen  going 
on  since  1942.  Laboratories  have  lieen 
installed,  personnel  has  lieen  trained  on 
the  spot,  and  several  centers  of  infection 
have  l)een  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ixirder.  Cases  in  either  country  are 
reported  promptly  to  IxJth.  Three  au¬ 
thorities  are  joining  in  this  work-*-the 
Mexican  Department  of  Health,  the  Pan 


American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Another  two-country  project  was  in¬ 
augurated  when  the  Ciudad  Juarez  Mid¬ 
wife  Institute  opened  its  doors  on  Sep- 
teml)er  3,  1946.  At  this  institute  there 
are  seventy-seven  students,  selected  from 
among  the  hundred  and  ten  who  made 
application.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
are  teaching  them  to  deliver  a  baby  with 
the  least  possible  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
child  and  its  mother.  Working  with  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  on  this 
undertaking  are  the  United  States 
Children’s  Bureau  and  the  Mexican 
Office  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  Welfare. 

In  its  concern  over  disease  the  Bureau 
has  not  forgotten  that  health  can  be  good 
as  well  as  bad.  Side  by  side  with  their 
defensive  measures  against  old  and  new 
disease  enemies,  the  Sanitary  Bureau  and 
the  Sanitary  Conferences  have  been  lalxir- 
ing  toward  a  positive  building  up  of 
general  health  in  the  hemisphere  through 
the  avenue  of  good  nutrition.  More 
than  this,  they  have  not  contented  them- 
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selves  with  the  easy  chore  of  telling  mothers 
what  food  values  their  children  ought 
to  have;  they  have  gone  on  to  give  definite 
help  in  the  heavier  task  of  making  those 
food  values  a  little  easier  to  get  at.  Sani¬ 
tary  engineers  and  medical  representa¬ 
tives  hav'e  accepted  invitations  to  study 
local  problems  in  the  local  setting.  Expert 
advice  has  done  much  to  improve  water 
supplies,  milk  supplies,  and  conditions  in 
slaughter  houses  and  public  markets. 

The  problem  of  safe  water  supply  and 
proper  sewage  disposal  is  one  to  which  the 
Bureau  has  long  given  special  emphasis. 
Its  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  has  a 
section  which  devotes  itself  entirely  to 
stimulating  a  wider  provision  of  safe  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  sanitary  sewers.  In  June 
and  Septemljer  1946,  regional  conferences 
on  sanitary  engineering  were  held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  in  Caracas.  Several 
hundred  sanitary  engineers  and  health 
administrators  made  plans  for  general  im¬ 
provement  of  water  and  sewage  facilities, 
and  paved  the  way  for  still  further  advance 
by  forming  the  new^  Inter- American 
Association  for  Sanitary  Engineering. 


The  Bureau  has  published  instructions 
for  installing  w’ater  systems,  with  specifica¬ 
tions  for  reservoirs,  chlorination  plants, 
pipe  lines,  and  testing  apparatus,  setting 
safety  standards  for  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  l)acteriological  properties  of  the  w'ater. 
It  collects  and  distributes  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  alx)ut  drinking  water  conditions  in 
Western  Hemisphere  seaports.  For  this  it 
uses  a  questionnaire  that  covers  the  sources 
of  the  water,  construction  of  the  water¬ 
works,  methods  used  for  purification  and 
for  analysis,  and  a  statement  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  condition  of 
the  water. 

A  good  common-sense  approach  gives 
value  to  food  consultations.  The  question 
of  what  to  eat  begins  at  home;  what  is  there 
to  eat?  So  the  food  experts  working  with 
the  Sanitary  Bureau  look  first  into  the 
foods  that  are  easy  to  obtain.  Instead  of 
preaching  fresh  fruits  in  a  region  far  from 
orchards,  they  look  into  other  possible 
sources  of  the  needed  vitamins.  Instead  of 
painting  the  terrors  of  milk  bacilli  in  cities 
where  pasteurized  milk  is  only  for  the  rich, 
they  distril)ute  free  copies  of  simple  and 


S.\FE  DRINKING  WATER 
FOR  A  COLOMBIAN  CITY’ 

View  of  the  municipal  reser¬ 
voir  at  Cali,  showing  the 
iJ  clarifying  basins. 
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definite  rules  for  lx)iling  milk  in  ordinary 
home  pans  on  a  kitchen  stove. 

In  Mexico  the  Bureau  has  joined  Mexican 
and  Massachusetts  nutritionists  in  a  fruitful 
study  of  the  nourishment  to  l)e  found  in 
some  typical  Mexican  products.  Food 
chemists  analyzed  112  samples  of  such 
plentiful  things  as  mallow,  chayote,  lentils, 
chick  peas,  prickly  pear,  etc.  Here  they 
found  a  few  unsuspected  treasures  in  the 
way  of  nutrition.  Mallow,  which  grows  so 
abundantly  in  Mexican  highlands,  proved 
to  lie  rich  in  carotin,  iron  and  ascorbic 
acid,  so  rich  that  a  single  serving  would 
supply  most  of  the  daily  requirement  of 
iron  and  vitamins  A  and  C  for  an  adult 
man.  Several  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
found  to  contain  much  protein,  thiamine, 
iron,  and  calcium,  enough  so  they  might 
well  Ije  used  to  help  make  up  food  lacks  in 
places  where  meat  and  milk  are  scarce. 
.Ml  sorts  of  dietary  possibilities  are  opened 
up  by  this  study,  and  others  like  it  will  soon 
l)e  under  way  in  other  countries. 

In  Guatemala  City  a  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  Lalxjratory  is  being  established 
under  the  newly  created  Nutrition  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  to 
attack  some  of  the  nutrition  problems  of 
Central  American  countries.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau  have  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  brings  the  Institute  into  Ijeing. 
Memljer  countries  will  contribute  toward 
its  support,  and  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  will  also  furnish  a  building  and  give 
duty-free  admission  to  the  required  equip¬ 
ment. 

Side  by  side  with  all  this  field  work,  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  carries  on  its  own  home 
projects.  It  collects  and  analyzes  statis¬ 
tics;  it  answers  individual  questions  from 
all  over  the  hemisphere;  it  stimulates 
studies  of  new  vaccines  and  antitoxins.  It 
gives  wider  distribution  to  needed  medical 


texts  and  manuals,  translating  some  and 
circulating  others  in  microfilm  form. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Bureau 
has  l)een  publishing  a  free  monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin  on  health  activities  in  the  Americas, 
carrying  material  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English.  From  time  to  time 
it  issues  short  pamphlets  on  special  sub¬ 
jects;  a  list  of  titles  is  circulated,  and  as 
individual  requests  come  in  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  the  leaflets  are  mailed  out 
without  charge.  More  than  two  hundred 
have  already  appeared,  treating  such 
varied  topics  as  fungous  diseases,  health 
precautions  for  travelers  in  the  tropics, 
fumigation  of  Ixjats,  sewage  disposal,  and 
first  principles  of  nutrition. 

At  the  base  of  the  Bureau’s  work  and 
procedure  is  a  written  foundation — the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  which  was 
adopted  in  1 924  at  Habana  by  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference.  Defi¬ 
nitely  and  specifically  the  Code  tells  in 
a  few  pages  what  the  Bureau  shall  do, 
how  it  shall  do  it,  and  exactly  what  tests 
shall  l)e  applied  in  enforcing  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  Sanitary  Conventions. 

History  will  give  a  proud  place  to  this 
Code,  for  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Code  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  inter- 
American  agreements  to  l)e  ratified  by 
every  one  of  the  twenty-one  republics,  and 
it  is  still  the  only  one.  But  work  that 
deals  with  living  forces  must  often  hold 
its  course  by  a  change  of  method.  New 
inventions,  new  economic  trends,  new  na¬ 
tional  and  international  habits  call  for  a 
new  set  oT  rules.  For  several  years  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  health  authorities  from  various 
nations  has  been  studying  the  changing 
conditions  of  public  hygiene  and  drawing 
up  proposals  for  a  new  version  of  the 
sanitary  code  of  the  Americas.  Consider¬ 
ation  of  these  proposals  will  be  one  of  the 
tasks  of  America’s  public  health  leaders 
when  they  gather  at  Caracas  in  January 
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1947  at  the  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Conference. 

Outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  conditions  are  changing.  The 
very  existence  of  the  United  Nations  poses 
problems  for  those  older  international 
Ixxlies  whose  well-developed  activities 
have  already  set  their  own  pace.  A  World 
Health  Organization  was  formed  in  New 
York  in  July  1946  under  the  Economic 
and  Social  C'.ouncil  of  the  United  Nations, 
providing  in  its  constitution  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  other  international  public  health 
organizations.  To  set  the  pattern  for  its 
own  integration,  the  Pan  .American  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau  through  its  Directing  Council 
issued  on  Octol)er  10,  1946  its  Health 
Declaration  of  Habana.  The  declaration 
was  transmitted  through  the  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  and 


the  governments  of  the  American  repulv 
lics,  and  the  delegates  who  signed  it  added 
their  personal  tribute  to  the  achievements 
of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  under  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumming,  for  twenty-six  years  its  Director. 

The  constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  says  (Article  54)  that  “the 
Pan  American  sanitary  organization  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary’ 
Bureau  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary- 
Conferences  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  l)e  integrated 
with  the  Organization  .  .  .  through  com¬ 
mon  action  based  on  mutual  ‘consent  of 
the  competent  authorities  expressed 
through  the  organizations  concerned.” 

To  define  the  scope  of  this  provision,  the 
Declaration  of  Habana  states: 

That  .  .  .  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics  should  make  the  following  reservatiom 
when  ratifying  the  New  York  agreements: 


THE  SANITARY  BUREAU  IS  HONORED  THROUGH  ITS  DIRECTOR 


In  October  1946  the  Cuban  Government  conferred  up>on  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Carlos  Finlay,  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  great  work  as  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau.  Dr.  Jose  R.  Andreu,  Minister  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  made  the  presentation,  acting 
for  Dr.  Ram6n  Grau  San  Martin,  President  of  Cuba.  Dr.  A.  A.  Moll,  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary 
Bureau,  stood  at  Dr.  Cumming’s  left  when  Dr.  Andreu  presented  the  insignia. 
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a.  That  the  Pan  American  Sanittiry  Bureau  and 
its  supporting  organizations  will  maintain  their 
identity,  integrity,  and  future  development  under 
their  own  jjolicies,  which  will  be  available  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

b.  That  when  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  is  integrated  as  the  American  Regional 
Organization,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
XI  *  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Bureau,  when¬ 
ever  they  conflict  with  its  own  policies  and 
statutes. 

c.  And  that  the  integration  agreement  with  the 

1  Chapter  XI  deals  with  Regional  Agreements,  and 
includes  Article  54  which  deals  with  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  by  rutme. 


World  Health  Organization  shall  specify  that  the 
quotas  of  the  American  countries  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
shall  be  deductible  from  their  respective  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  This  agreement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  approval. 

The  Declaration  closes  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that: 

For  the  purposes  of  Article  54  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
council  considers  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics  to  be  the  competent  authorities,  and 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences  to  be 
the  interested  organizations. 


STICA  in  Paraguay 

A  wartime  expedient  becomes  a  peacetime  asset 

WILLIAM  C.  BRISTER 

Director,  Food  Supply  Division,  Institule  of  Inler-American  Affairs 


Stica  will  Ije  four  years  old  on  Decemlier 
31,  1946^ — its  second  peacetime  anni¬ 
versary.  Established  by  Paraguay  and  the 
United  States  during  the  first  years  of  the 
war  to  help  increase  critically  needed  food 
supplies,  the  Servicio  T6cnico  Inter- 
americano  de  Cooperacidn  Agrfcola,  or 
STICA  as  it  is  usually  known,  has  lived  on 
into  pieacetime  to  liecome  a  vital  part  of 
Paraguay’s  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

A  cooperative  service  within  the  Min¬ 
istry  designed  to  build  an  effective  and 
enduring  agricultural  development  pro¬ 
gram  in  Paraguay,  stica  is  staffed  by  both 
Paraguayan  and  United  States  citizens 
and  is  financed  by  joint  contributions  from 
the  two  governments.  The  American 
memliers  of  stica  fulfill  the  present 
critical  need  for  trained  technical  and 


administrative  jaersonnel.*  Meanwhile, 
young  Paraguayans  working  side  by  side 
with  these  men  are  gaining  the  practical 
skills  and  experience  necessary  to  continue 
the  program  successfully  when  the  United 
States  technicians  leave  at  the  expiration 
of  the  basic  agreement  lx;tween  the  two 
countries. 

For  Paraguay  stica  is  attempting  to 
build  an  improved  agricultural  economy 
which  will  enable  its  people  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living,  and  become  active 
producers  and  consumers  in  the  world 
community.  For  the  United  States  stica 
is  trying  to  build  a  more  prosperous 
neighbor  whose  better-fed  citizens  can 

^  See  ''United  States  Program  oj  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Cooperation  with  other  American  Republics,"  by 
Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Bulletin,  October  and  November 
1946. 
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PLOW  INSPECTION  IN  THE  FIELD 
A  supervisor  adjusts  a  plow  as  neighboring  farmers  watch  and  learn. 


afford  to  buy  larger  quantities  of  consumer 
and  industrial  goods.  For  both  countries 
STiCA  serves  as  an  experiment  in  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation — a  cooperative  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  each  other  through  com¬ 
bined  action. 

Agricultural  background 

One  of  the  Western  Hemisphere’s  two 
landlocked  nations,  Paraguay  possesses 
tremendous  agricultural  possibilities. 
Among  these  are  a  subtropical  climate 
suitable  for  the  production  of  most 
crops  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones; 
wide  expanses  of  fertile  soil  awaiting 
development;  abundant  mineral  depos¬ 
its;  virgin  forests;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
concentrations  in  the  world  of  undevel¬ 
oped  hydroelectric  energy. 

Yet,  despite  these  natural  advantages, 
agricultural  production  in  Paraguay  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic 


demands,  much  less  to  provide  a  surplus 
for  foreign  markets.  The  country’s  sub- 
sistence-tyjje  economy,  based  on  farming, 
cattle  raising,  and  timber  products,  must 
support  a  population  of  over  one  million, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  live  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Asuncion,  the  capital 
city. 

With  this  background  in  mind  stica 
technicians  set  out  to  develop  a  program 
which  would  serve  as  a  beginning,  or  a 
framework,  for  improving  Paraguayan 
agriculture.  Means  had  to  be  organized 
for  disseminating  information  concerning 
modern  agricultural  techniques.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Agronomy  at  Caacup6, 
established  in  May  1943  by  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Government  as  an  agricultural 
demonstration  and  experimentation  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  offered  the 
facilities  needed  for  introducing  new 
methods. 
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FARMER  AND  TRACTOR  BECOME  ACQUAINTED 

At  the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy  at  Caacup6,  Paraguayan  farmers  are  learning  how  to  use  and 

care  for  tractors. 
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yational  Institute  of  Agronomy 

Occupying  a  500-acre  farm  situated 
alx)ut  30  miles  from  Asuncion,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Agronomy  is  primarily 
a  center  for  the  development  of  improved 
seed  production  and  storage  practices — 
important  problems  in  a  climate  like  that 
of  Paraguay.  But  liesides  producing,  test¬ 
ing,  and  lal>eling  tons  of  improved  seed 
for  distribution  to  farmers,  the  National 
Institute  is  used  as  an  experimental 
center  to  determine  the  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  most  adaptalile  to  the  needs 
of  the  country.  Examples  of  the  practical 
nature  of  this  work  are  the  two  farms  which 
it  operates  to  test  the  standard  of  living  that 
can  lie  maintained  on  Paraguayan  farms 
of  specified  acreage  operated  with  modern 
methods.  For  this  purpose  the  two  tracts 
are  administered  as  if  they  were  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  average  Paraguayan  farm  families 
and  detailed  records  of  daily  expenditures 
and  receipts  are  kept. 

The  Institute  is  also  used  as  a  training 


center  for  young  Paraguayans.  The  most 
promising  of  these  trainees  receive  special 
courses  which  prepare  them  for  work  as 
loan  supervisors  for  the  agricultural  credit 
phase  of  stica’s  program. 

Farm  Credit  Program 

The  Farm  Credit  Program,  which  was 
established  three  years  ago  by  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Government  with  the  assistance 
of  STICA,  embraces  all  forms  of  financial 
and  economic  aid  required  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Paraguayan  farms.  To  date  alxjut 
2,000  farm  families  have  participated  in 
the  program  which  combines  practical 
education  with  the  power  of  credit  to 
enable  farmers  to  obtain  the  resources 
necessary  for  farm  improvement.  Through 
these  facilities  loans  are  extended  for  crop 
production,  the  acquisition  of  livestock  and 
equipment,  or  the  paying  off  of  existing 
debts.  Ample  credit  is  also  arranged  for 
the  establishment  of  cooperatives,*  while 
technical  advice  and  supervision  are 
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always  available  to  help  the  loan  recipi¬ 
ents  practice  modern  methods  of  agricul¬ 
tural  developm.ent 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  basic 
agreement  signed  by  Paraguay  and  the 
United  States,  stica  trains  the  credit 
supervisors  and  helps  to  administer  the 
program.  To  increase  its  effectiveness 
meetings  are  held  with  the  small  loan 
farmers  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  cur¬ 
rent  problems.  At  a  recent  gathering  at 
stica's  dairy  at  San  Lorenzo,  more  than 
100  clients  were  in  attendance. 

Training  course. — To  aid  further  in  the 
conduct  of  supeiA’ised  credit  activities,  a 
training  course  for  supervisors  was  recently 
reorganized.  Students  will  remain  at  the 
school  in  Caacupe  for  at  least  six  months  in 
order  that  they  may  lie  well  grounded  in 
the  fundamentals  of  agriculture  practiced 
at  the  Institute. 

Model  colony. — To  demonstrate  that 
larger*  farm  units  and  more  modern  farm 
practices  are  prime  requisites  for  an  im¬ 
proved  standard  of  living  in  Paraguay,  the 


Farm  Credit  program  has  assumed  the 
operation  of  a  model  colony  at  Piriliebuy, 
southeast  of  .Asuncion.  Since  considerable 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
securing  of  well-drilling  equipment,  devel- 
opment  of  the  colony  has  proceeded  on  a 
restricted  scale.  .At  the  present  time  plans 
for  housing  facilities  and  a  winter  cropping 
program  are  lieing  prepared  so  that  12  to 
15  colonists  can  lx*  established  on  lots 
already  cleared.  This  group  will  later 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  proposed  exten¬ 
sive  settlement  of  the  area. 

Home  improvement. — Another  major  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  Credit  Program  is  assistance  for 
the  farm  women  of  Paraguay.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  Domestic  Work 
Centers,  the  first  of  which  was  established 
in  Capiata,  a  village  25  miles  southeast  of 
Asuncion,  in  Octoljer  1944.  The  purpose 
of  these  centers  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
rural  workers  or  supervisors  in  practical 
home  economics,  and  second,  to  provide  n 
country  women  and  their  families  with  a  t« 
place  w'here  they  can  learn  the  funda- 


A  MODEL  FARM  COLONY  IN  THE  MAKING 
A  technician  discusses  plans  with  Paraguayan  farmers  for  a  model  farm  colony  at  Piribcbuy. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION  CENTER  AT  YAGUAr6n,  PARAGUAY 


mental  facts  and  practices  that  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  the  home. 

In  addition  to  the  center  at  Capiata, 
centers  have  also  been  established  at 
Yaguaron  and  Ybycui  and  subcenters  at 
Posta  Ybyraro  and  Ita  Potrero  near 
Capiata.  Each  of  these  has  facilities  for 
practical  training  in  sewing  and  weaving, 
gardening,  cooking,  home  hygiene,  and 
the  care  and  instruction  of  children.  Be¬ 
sides  help  in  these  domestic  tasks,  women 
whose  ages  range  from  13  to  85  receive 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic  each  month.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  home  improvcm*nt  program  will 
gradually  be  extended  to  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  principal  communities  reached 
by  the  Farm  Credit  agents. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  home 
improvement  supervisors  available  to  aid 
in  this  work,  a  training  course  for  them  is 
now  being  conducted  at  Capiata  under 
the  direction  of  stica’s  Home  Demon- 


between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  are  being 
trained  to  assist  Paraguayan  families  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  rural  living. 
Six  months  will  be  devoted  to  the  study 
program,  two  of  which  will  be  utilized  in 
supervised  practice.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  each  student  completing  the  course 
w'ill  receive  a  certificate  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  will  be  assigned  to  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  as  a  representative  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Program. 

Livestock 

Although  probably  more  meat  is  con¬ 
sumed  per  capita  in  Paraguay  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world  and  while 
it  is  well  known  that  the  cattle  industry 
constitutes  its  largest  source  of  revenue, 
the  majority  of  ranches  in-  Paraguay  have 
undergone  little  if  any  modernization  dur¬ 
ing  this  century. 

At  Estancia  Barrerito,  a  cattle  ranch 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay 


stration  Sjjecialist.  Here  30  young  women  in  the  Misiones  livestock  region,  stica 
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HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  cattle,  such  as  these  at  theBarrerito  ranch,  have  been  purchased  for  cross-breeding  purpowj. 


conducts  a  livestock  program  designed  to 
provide  a  visual  demonstration  of  the  im¬ 
proved  practices  which  its  technicians  be¬ 
lieve  are  necessary  for  a  vitalization  of  the 
Paraguayan  livestock  industry.  These  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Increasing  the  production  of  meat  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  time  now  spent  in  preparing  young 
stock  for  market. 

2.  Improving  the  quality  and  increcising  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  by  imf>orting  good  breeds 
and  by  developing  native  cattle  through  selection 
and  improved  feeding  practices. 

3.  Increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
fields  by  better  methods  of  fencing  and  through 
pasture  improvement  and  rotation. 

4.  Producing  supplementary  feed  to  fatten 
cattle  during  critical  periods  and  utilizing  crop 
residues  for  forage. 

5.  Stimulating  interest  in  a  better  product  by 
correlating  prices  with  quality. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
value  of  these  recommendations,  stica 
carries  on  two  principal  operations  at 
Barrerito:  first,  experimental  and  demon- 
strational  work  and  second,  improvements 
in  range  management.  Covering  an  area 
of  .30,000  acres,  the  ranch  now  supports 


some  5,000  head  of  native  cattle  as  well  as 
imported  stock.  Among  the  many  im¬ 
provements  initiated  by  stica  since  it 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  ranch  art 
dipping  troughs,  good  fencing,  under¬ 
ground  storage  facilities,  and  the  planting 
of  forage  crops. 

San  Lorenzo  Dairy. — To  demonstratt 
modern  commercial  dairy  methods, 
STICA  established  a  model  farm  thret 
years  ago  in  San  Lorenzo  near  Asuncidn, 
on  propjerty  belonging  to  the  ename. 
the  national  secondary  agricultural  school. 
Organized  as  a  self-sustaining  enterprisf 
to  supply  milk,  dairy  products,  and  pork 
to  the  school  and  to  the  Asuncion  market 
the  dairy  farm  can  take  care  of  100  cow 
while  the  pasteurization  plant  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  2,000  liters  of  milk  a  day,  sufficient 
to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  tht 
local  market. 

A  unique  institution  in  Paraguay,  tht 
dairy  supplies  the  only  bottled  pasteurized 
milk  in  the  country,  besides  serving  as  an 
educational  center  for  dairymen  in  the 
Asuncion  area.  To  supplement  the  milk 


rpows. 


DAIRY  AND  PASTEURIZATION  PLANT 

This  model  plant  and  herd  of  fine  dairy  cattle  are  located  on  the  stica  farm  at  San  Lorenzo  de  Campo 

Grande. 


veil  as  produced  by  the  Holland-Argentine  herd 
y  im-  on  the  farm,  about  800  liters  are  pur- 
nce  it  chased  daily  from  dairymen  who  have 
:h  art  signed  contracts  for  the  production  and 
under-  delivery  of  milk  under  the  hygienic  condi- 
anting  tions  specified  by  the  dairy. 

nstratf  Storage  and  sale  of  food  products 

ethods,  Recognizing  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
thret  marketing  and  storage  facilities  is  one  of 
jnci6n,  Paraguay’s  most  important  agricultural 
ENAME.  problems,  the  M  inistry  of  Agriculture  asked 
school.  STICA  to  make  a  study  of  the  plans  necessary 
lerpri*  for  improving  the  situation.  As  a  result 
id  pork  of  this  survey,  which  revealed  that  the 
[narkei  lack  of  storage  and  refrigeration  facilities 
K)  cow  cost  subtropical  Paraguay  thousands  of 
1  capac-  dollars  annually  in  damage  by  insects  and 
ifficient  climate,  stica  recommended  the  construc- 
to  tht  tion  of  grain  elevators  in  major  grain- 
prodycing  areas  and  a  large  cold  storage 
lay,  tht  plant  and  market  in  Asuncion.  The  grain 
teurized  elevators  located  at  Asuncion,  Villarrica, 
ig  as  an  Encamacion,  and  Paraguari  are  now  under 
in  the  construction.  Although  delays  in  receiv- 
he  milk  ing  essential  machinery  from  the  United 


States  have  prevented  completion  of  the 
cold  storage  plant  in  Asuncion,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  operation  by  January. 
Plans  for  the  market  building  which  will 
adjoin  the  refrigerated  plant  have  been 
approved  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Bank,  and  construction  is  being  started. 

Refrigerated  storage  with  wholesale  and 
retail  marketing  facilities  for  Asuncion  is 
expected  to  insure  a  year-round  supply  of 
perishable  and  semi-perishable  food  com¬ 
modities,  thereby  eliminating  waste  in 
marketing,  improving  the  quality  of  the 
produce  and  contributing  to  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  prices.  Producers  are  now  forced 
to  place  fruits,  vegetables  and  root  crops 
on  the  market  at  harvest  time,  which  loads 
the  market  for  a  short  time  and  reduces 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  A 
few  months  later  the  consumer  is  often 
unable  to  buy  this  same  product  at  any 
price. 

Surveys 

Because  of  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
authentic  information  regarding  the  geog- 


CENSUS  TAKING  AT  A  PARAGUAYAN  FARM  HOME 

A  typical  farmer  and  his  wife  stand  at  the  gate  of  their  neat  farm  home  near  Piribebuy  and  talk  with 
the  census  taker.  The  stica  Farm  Census  Program’s  survey  brought  to  light  many  interesting  details 
of  the  lives  and  farms  in  the  area  covered. 


raphy  of  Paraguay,  stica’s  programs  were 
originally  based  on  obvious  impressions 
and  deductions  rather  than  on  a  scientific 
appraisal  of  the  nation’s  agricultural 
problems.  In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  this 
need  for  accurate  facts  to  be  used  in  guiding 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  food  pro¬ 
gram,  as  w'ell  as  to  provide  a  basis  for 
future  action  programs  like  those  just 
described,  stica  has  conducted  many 
significant  surveys  for  the  Paraguayan 
Government. 

Farm  census. — An  account  of  the  results 
of  an  agricultural  census,  the  first  ever 
taken  in  Paraguay,  is  being  prepared  for 
publication.  This  will  present  a  general 
picture  of  Paraguayan  farms,  how  they 
are  operated  and  what  they  can  produce. 
During  the  first  year’s  work  on  the  survey, 
more  than  100,000  small  isolated  farms 
w'ere  visited  by  a  mobile  corps  of  1,135 
census  takers  trained  by  stica.  A  staff  of 
skilled  workers  then  compiled  and  sum¬ 


marized  the  vast  amount  of  data  col¬ 
lected.  To  inform  the  public  of  tht 
progress  of  the  census,  data  regarding 
the  status  of  agriculture  in  the  various 
departments  were  released  to  the  press 
as  they  were  compiled. 

These  data  revealed  that  during  1942-43 
a  total  of  about  4,715,000  acres  of  Para¬ 
guay’s  land  was  utilized  for  farming. 
Of  this  amount  about  835,000  acres  were 
in  actual  cultivation.  The  area  of  land 
which  had  been  abandoned  because  of 
its  worn-out  condition  was  approximatek 
330,000  acres.  The  census  figures  also 
showed  that  more  land  is  devoted  to  tht 
raising  of  corn  than  to  any  other  crop; 
mandioca,  cotton,  beans,  sugar  cane  and 
peanuts  follow  in  order  of  importance. 

Soils. — In  the  final  stages  of  completkw 
is  a  surv'ey  of  main  Paraguayan  soil  types 
The  information  obtained  will  provide  the 
basis  for  a  soil  classification  map  show¬ 
ing  Paraguay’s  significant  soil  characteris- 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  STU¬ 
DENTS,  asunci6n 


These  bright-faced  happy 
youngsters  have  gathered  in 
the  school  patio  for  their 
morning  glass  of  milk. 


STICA  IN  PARAGUAY 


tics,  important  vegetative  types,  principal 
adaptable  crops,  and  a  list  of  minimum 
practices  necessary  for  soil  and  water  con- 
serv'ation  and  increased  crop  production. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps,  staff  members 
working  on  the  survey  were  flown  over 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Chaco  area  and 
regions  just  east  of  the  Rio  Paraguay  to 
obtain  data  which  would  have  taken  a 
party  of  soil  surveyors  at  least  four  years 
to  complete. 

Forests. — Even  though  the  forests  of 
Paraguay  Viave  Ijeen  exploited  for  several 
centuries,  wooded  areas  still  cover  nearly 
half  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  Re¬ 
cently  in  an  effort  to  assist  Paraguay  in 
planning  the  orderly  development  of  its 
forestry  industries,  stica  completed  a 
study  of  the  forest  resources  of  each 
department  and  district  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Paraguay  River.  This  includes 
information  concerning  the  several  forest 
zones,  the  total  amount  of  timljer  avail¬ 
able,  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  the 
zones  have  lieen  exploited,  sawmill  facil¬ 
ities,  cost  of  producing  sawn  lumber,  and 
other  pertinent  data.  The  report  of  this 
survey  is  soon  to  lye  published;  already  a 


discussion  of  Paraguay’s  forest  products 
has  lyeen  printed  as  one  of  a  series  of  com¬ 
modity  reports.  To  date  reports  on  hides 
and  leathers,  sugar  cane,  oil  from  the  nuts 
of  a  palm  {Aerocomia  totai),  and  other 
vegetable  oils  have  also  been  completed. 

Food  consumption. — In  order  to  plan  for 
the  production  of  national  food  require¬ 
ments,  it  was  decided  early  in  stica’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  conduct  a  food  consumption  sur¬ 
vey  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  accurate 
data  on  the  types  and  quantities  of  food 
eaten  and  the  nature  of  the  dietary  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  country.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  nutrition  economist  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  aid  of  four  Paraguayan 
w'omen  assistants,  data  were  acquired 
during  the  past  three  years.  These  have 
now  lyeen  compiled  and  analyzed  and  will 
lye  available  in  December  as  a  special  re- 
pyort  of  the  Food  Supply  Division. 

This  report  concludes  that  in  order  to 
better  the  Paraguayan  diet  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  types  of  food  now  eaten 
nor  to  introduce  new  and  strange  products. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  some  foods,  and  to  do  this  the  need 
for  and  value  of  these  foods  must  lye  taught, 
along  with  scientific  methods  for  growing 
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them  in  greater  quantities.  The  most 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  Paraguayan 
diet — the  lack  of  calcium  and  certain  of 
the  vitamins — can  best  Ije  remedied  by 
increasing  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
green  vegetables. 

This  in  turn  can  be  accomplished 
through  expansion  of  educational  facilities 
such  as  those  offered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Program  and  rural  schools  and  by  contin¬ 
ued  cooperation  of  the  nation’s  doctors. 

Medicinal  and  aromatic  plants. — A  serious 
difficulty  confronting  Paraguay  is  the  high 
cost  of  transporting  its  products,  because  of 
its  landlocked  situation.  It  is  evident  that 
permanent  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  a  basic  industry  with 
an  exportable  product  of  small  volume, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  air  transport, 
but  of  high  unit  value.  For  this  reason 
STiCA  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  various  plants 
indigenous  to  Paraguay  which  yield  essen¬ 
tial  oils  and  of  the  prospects  of  introducing 
other  such  plants  there. 

Among  the  plants  with  which  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  at  the  Institute 


and  on  several  plantations  near  Asuncion 
are  lemon  grass,  mint,  patchouli,  caraway, 
and  vanilla.  One  of  the  most  promising  is 
a  small  plant  yielding  vegetable  saccharine 
which  lacks  the  undesirable  characteristics 
of  the  coal-tar  derivative.  Another  out¬ 
standing  plant,  known  as  Capii  Cedron,  has 
an  essence  of  excellent  quality  that  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  New  York  per¬ 
fumers  and  may  well  provide  a  new  source 
of  revenue  for  Paraguayan  farmers. 

By  means  of  development  programs  such 
as  those  just  descriljed,  stica  has  not  only 
demonstrated  methods  by  which  the  status 
of  agriculture  in  Paraguay  can  lie  im¬ 
proved,  but  has  also  emphasized,  through 
its  training  program,  the  fact  that  the 
practical  skills  acquired  in  working  with 
one’s  hands,  while  not  necessarily  superior 
to  lMX)k  knowledge,  are  indispensable 
complements  to  it.  Thus  when  the  present 
cooperative  agreement  is  ended  there  will 
be  experienced  local  technicians  available 
to  carry  forward  stica’s  objective — the 
building  of  the  agricultural  economy 
Paraguay  needs  and  can  support. 


1 


Miguel  Aleman 

President  of  Mexico 


On  July  7,  1946,  the  voters  of  Mexico 
went  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  new  president. 
The  successful  candidate  was  Miguel 
Aleman,  a  lawyer  by  profession  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years,  an  increasingly  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  Mexican  political 
affairs. 

Miguel  Aleman,  the  son  of  General 
Miguel  Aleman  and  Dona  Tomasa  Valdes 
de  Aleman,  was  born  in  1900  in  the  town 
of  Sayula,  located  in  the  Canton  of 
Acayucan  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
of  Veracruz.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  General  Aleman  joined  its 
ranks  without  hesitation  and  fought 
staunchly  throughout  the  course  of  the 
long  struggle.  As  a  consequence  the 
family  was  often  on  the  move  and  the 
scene  of  young  Miguel’s  early  education 
changed  frequently.  He  attended  school 
in  Acayucan,  Coatzacoalcos,  Orizaba, 
and  finally  in  1917  he  entered  the  Inter- 
nado  Nacional  in  Mexico  City.  In  1920 
he  became  a  student  at  the  National 
Preparatory  School,  at  a  time  when  the 
influence  of  the  great  Mexican  educator 
Gabino  Barreda  was  still  felt  there  and 
when  such  venerable  and  distinguished 
figures  as  Miguel  Schultz  and  Federico 
Gamboa  still  met  with  the  young  students. 
In  1925  Aleman  enrolled  in  the  National 
Law  School  where  his  active  mind  and 
keen  intelligence  enabled  him  to  complete 
the  five-year  course  and  receive  his  law 
degree  in  only  three  years.  The  subject 
he  chose  for  his  thesis — Responsibility  for 
Occupational  Diseases  and  Labor  Acci¬ 
dents — was  an  unusual  one  at  that  time, 
when  labor  rights  and  legislation  were 


still  very  much  in  their  formative  stage  in 
Mexico. 

When  Miguel  Aleman  opened  his  law 
office  in  1928,  he  carried  with  him  all  the 
ideas  of  social  justice  that  had  taken  root 
during  a  boyhood  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  and  shajied  them¬ 
selves  even  more  definitely  during  his 
student  days.  The  humble  people,  the 
workers,  came  to  seek  his  counsel  and  his 
aid.  Two  outstanding  examples  of  his 
professional  work  in  this  field  may  be 
cited.  Before  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  boards  he  successfully  pled  the  com¬ 
pensation  claims  of  numerous  widows  and 
orphans  of  railway  workers  killed  during 
the  Revolution;  and  the  many  cases  in 
which  he  acted  to  secure  indemnities  for 
mine  workers  who  had  become  victims  of 
silicosis  were  the  first  in  the  history  of 
Mexican  labor  courts. 

In  1930  his  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  the  Mexican  campesino  and  his  studies 
of  agrarian  law  led  to  his  appointment  as 
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consulting  attorney  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1935  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas  appointed  him  Magistrate  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Federal 
District  and  Federal  Territories,  a  position 
in  which  he  displayed  unusual  ability, 
knowledge  of  law,  and  a  high  sense  of 
justice. 

The  year  1936  marked  the  beginning  of 
Miguel  Aleman’s  political  career.  The 
citizens  of  his  native  state  had  evidently 
been  taking  due  note  of  his  activities,  for 
they  elected  him  to  the  National  Congress 
as  Senator  for  Veracruz.  His  service  in 
the  Senate  was  short,  however,  for  in 
November  1936  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Veracruz  for  the  period 
1936-40.  Of  that  term  of  office  he  left  a 
noteworthy  record.  For  instance,  he  gave 
great  impulse  to  public  education,  to 
which  effort  the  many  school  buildings 
erected  in  Jalapa,  Cordoba,  Orizaba, 
Veracruz,  and  in  innumerable  rural 
communities  bear  firm  testimony;  and  the 
construction  of  highways,  so  indispensable 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  of  the  state  and  to  travel 
in  general,  was  the  object  of  special  atten¬ 
tion.  The  modernization  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  f>ort  of  Veracruz  were  also  in 
large  part  Governor  .Aleman’s  work. 


.And  ever  the  advocate  of  the  laboring 
classes,  he  put  into  effect  higher  minimum 
wage  regulations  for  workers  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  trade,  and  industry,  and  established 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  to  help  in 
the  solution  of  labor  conflicts  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
all  labor  matters. 

In  1939  Aleman  sought  and  obtained 
permission  of  the  State  Legislature  to 
leave  the  governorship  and  return  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic.  In  1939  and  1940 
he  directed  General  Avila  Camacho’s 
campaign  for  the  presidency  and  when 
the  latter  took  office  on  December  1,  1940, 
Aleman  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  As  head  of  that  Department, 
he  displayed  outstanding  vigor  and  a  sin¬ 
cerity  and  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his 
fellow  citizens  that  won  him  high  regard 
and  acclaim  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  Interior  Department’s  efficient  con¬ 
trol  of  Axis  subjects  and  interests  during 
the  war  was  only  one  of  the  many  accom¬ 
plishments  that  reflected  the  Secretary’s 
able  direction. 

Senor  Aleman  resigned  from  the  Cabinet 
in  order  to  enter  the  1946  presidential 
campaign.  On  December  1,  1946  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  embarked  upon  a  six- 
year  term  as  chief  executive  of  his  country. 


Columbus  Day 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1946,  was 
celebrated  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
by  a  significant  address  delivered  before 
a  large  gathering  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  by  the  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  in 
Washington  and  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa. 

A  translation  of  Dr.  Sevilla  Sacasa’s 
address  follows: 

At  about  this  time  on  October  11,  1492,  three 
light  caravels  were  still  sailing  along  with  an  un¬ 
certain  destination,  driven  onward  only  by  the 
fevered  desire  of  an  adventurous  Genoese. 
Three  caravels  destined  to  change  the  whole 
concept  of  world  geography,  since,  about  to  arrive 
at  unknown  beaches,  they  were  destined  to  make 
the  dazzling  presentation  of  a  New  World,  which 
would  be  in  the  course  of  time  the  symbol  of 
liberty  and  peace,  the  living  example  of  mutual 
respect  and  human  solidarity. 

They  were  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
Nina,  in  whose  names  the  distinguished  Spanish 
author,  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  has  seen  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  Three 
Latin  Sisters:  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
Pinta  represented  France  with  its  diversity,  its 
clarity  of  vision,  its  grace  and  charm,  its  liberty 
which  borders  on  license,  its  elegance;  the  Mna 
represented  Italy  with  its  vitality,  its  pride, 
beauty,  and  romance,  its  sensibility;  and  the 
Santa  Maria  represented  Spain  with  its  religious 
passion,  its  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  world, 
its  mysticism,  and  its  gift  of  admirals,  conquista¬ 
dors,  and  monks. 

They  were  guided  by  a  humble  man,  the  son 
of  a  poor  weaver,  and  a  group  of  brave  sailors, 
with  only  the  stars  to  mark  the  way.  Searching 
the  horizon,  consumed  with  weariness,  almost  on 
the  verge  of  complete  despair,  and  inspired  only 
by  the  unquenchable  faith  of  the  leader,  they 
finally  spied  a  faint  light  which,  like  the  reflection 
of  a  hidden  star,  shone  faintly  among  the  shadows: 
“a  will-o-the-wisp  that  rose  and  fell.”  It  was  a 
light  hidden  in  the  lands  of  America,  the  unknown 
World  in  which  only  the  Genoese  believed. 

Thus  it  was  that,  conquering  the  mysterious 


ocean,  converting  rumor  into  reality,  contra¬ 
dicting  legends,  and  “rising  above  nature  and 
the  incredulity  of  men,”  Christopher  Columbus 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  Hemisphere  which, 
rising  from  the  waves  at  dawn  on  the  following 
day,  supplied  the  missing  half  of  the  earth. 

The  adventurous  Genoese  had  become  the 
genius  of  the  seas,  the  conqueror  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  unveiler  of  the  globe.  He  revolutionized  the 
course  of  humanity,  doubling  by  the  force  of  his 
prodigious  will  the  area  of  the  earth,  and  raising  in 
those  moments  a  monument  to  his  own  great 
courage.  In  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  that 
have  followed,  history  has  recorded  very  few  deeds 
of  such  imjxjrt.  According  to  some  thinkers,  the 
effect  of  the  feat  of  Columbus  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  Christianity,  the  Renaissance,  or 
the  French  Revolution. 

That  faint  light  which,  according  to  the  Admiral 
himself,  was  like  “a  will-o-the-wisp  that  rose  and, 
fell,”  was  destined  to  become  a  powerful  beacon 
shining  in  the  lands  of  America,  a  guide  to  the 
future  destinies  of  man  “in  his  eternal  longing  for 
happiness  and  justice.”  To  the  land  where  this 
light  appeared  went  conquistadors,  travelers,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  merchants,  and  colonists.  The  lack  of 
opportunity  in  the  Old  World  drew  them  to  the 
New  where  they  could  develop  their  abilities  with 
greater  freedom.  Thus  the  conquest  and  coloni¬ 
zation  of  America  were  made  possible.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  colonies  were  impelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  to  break  the  ties  that  bound  them 
to  the  mother  countries,  and  enter  up>on  an  inde- 
{jendent  life  as  a  group,  held  together  by  their 
republican  institutions  and  their  common  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals. 

Constituting  a  homogeneous  and  coherent 
whole,  the  young  republics,  which  had  been 
launched  in  international  life  by  liberty  and  for 
liberty,  were  naturally  inclined  toward  Pan 
Americanism — a  ptolitical  system  conceived  by 
the  men  of  America  to  promote  peace,  law  and 
order,  humanitarianism,  and  justice.  This  system 
is  characterized  by  cooperative  action  of  unique 
structure,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  known  in 
any  period  of  history,  and  by  an  active  sense  of 
American  unity.  It  works  for  the  welfare  and 
unity  of  a  family  of  independent  nations,  in  respect 
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to  their  vital  institutions,  sovereignties,  and 
customs.  The  system  follows  a  “fundamental 
rule  of  international  policy,  based  on  unity  and 
concord,  op>en  cooperation,  and  solidarity  among 
the  nations  of  the  Ckintinent.”  It  works  for  the 
readjustment  of  sound  interests,  and  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  defense  of  this  Hemisphere  that 
Columbus  gave  us. 

Perhajjs  there  are  some  who  think  that  Pan 
Americanism,  that  majestic  undertaking  in 
which  the  American  nations  are  working  hand 
in  hand,  encompasses  the  idea  of  a  certain  iso¬ 
lationism  of  the  New  World.  This  is  not  so. 
We  Americans  are  simply  demonstrating  our 
genuine  feeling  of  loyalty  toward  one  another. 
We  interpret  Pan  Americanism  as  the  expression 
of  the  desire  of  the  participating  countries  for 
political  and  economic  bonds  “to  promote  closer 
relations  among  our  countries  and  create  an 
atmosphere  of  continental  brotherhood  and 
solidarity.”  With  such  an  atmosphere  we  can 
work  harmoniously  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
common  interests  in  every  field,  achieving  by 
collective  action  the  effective  and  felicitous 
realization  of  the  great  destiny  to  which  America 
is  called  in  the  universal  concert  of  nations. 

Pan  Americanism  is  no  isolated  and  exclusive 
concept.  'Fhe  American  Republics  have  formed, 
developed,  and  unified  their  ptolitical  ideology 
with  the  valuable  suppmrt  of  the  best  liberal 
principles  that  have  come  to  us  from  elsewhere 
and  have  here  been  gathered  together  and  con¬ 
secrated  anew  in  national  and  international 
formulas. 

“Here  shall  all  Christians  find  comfort  and 
good  living,”  said  the  glorious  Genoese,  and  the 
Continent  he  discovered,  from  Alaska  to  Cap>e 
Horn,  has  fulfilled  his  prophecy  and  become  the 
protector  of  all  men  of  good  will.  To  the  traveler 
who  comes  from  other  lands  its  nations  offer  pro¬ 
tection  and  liberty,  peace  of  mind  and  work, 
warmth  and  affection. 

It  is  said  that  America  is  another  name  for 
human  hoF>e.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  happy  home  of  democracy,  the  unquestioned 
dwelling  place  of  justice,  the  sure  refuge  of 
liberty,  the  authentic  depository  of  one  of  the 
keys  which  guard  the  peace  of  the  world. 
America  is  the  dawn  of  the  world,  the  land  of 
promise  and  of  love;  enriched  by  the  glory  of 
its  immortal  heroes,  it  is  soothed  by  the  eternal 
music  of  its  oceans,  which  join  the  currents  of 
their  green  waters  in  a  symbol  of  union  and 
brotherhood. 

Tonight  we  have  come  together  to  celebrate  the 


important  date  of  America's  discovery,  so  closely 
linked  with  the  memory  of  the  Mother  Country. 
This  Columbus  Day  we  ought  solemnly  to  medi¬ 
tate  up>on  the  future  which  destiny  has  pointed 
out  to  Americans,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  to  be  worthy  of  America,  we  must  be  united 
as  brothers,  without  reservation.  For  America 
there  awaits  a  great  role  in  the  universal  history  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future  which  it  can  fulfill 
only  if  united.  Only  thus  can  it  be  a  source  of 
energy  and  inspiration  in  the  efforts  to  mold  a 
happier  and  more  peaceful  world. 

The  happtenings  of  recent  years  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  proof  of  the  unity  of 
purp>ose  and  of  the  well  coordinated  plan  of  action 
of  these  nations.  These  aims  found  their  highest 
expression  in  the  recent  Conference  of  Chapul- 
teptec,  which  was  itself  an  important  factor  in  the 
world  meeting  that  took  place  some  weeks  later  in 
San  Francisco. 

We  must  continue  to  have  a  wide-awake  con¬ 
sciousness  of  continental  responsibility.  We  must 
be  Americans  of  one  America,  fellow  citizens  of 
one  Continent,  as  the  Brazilian,  Maia,  expressed 
it  when  he  said  to  Jefferson  in  1 787,  “Nature  has 
made  us  inhabitants  of  the  same  continent,  and 
for  that  reason,  in  a  certain  sense,  fellow  citizens.” 
Our  America  is  overflowing  with  quickened 
energy,  which  can  be  made  effective  only  through 
solidarity.  Solidarity  .  .  .  listen  well,  gentle¬ 
men.  Regional  solidarity  within  world-wide  soli¬ 
darity.  Solidarity,  that  we  may  successfully 
collaborate  in  the  shaping  of  world  p>eace. 

Let  us  maintain  it  with  honor  and  loyalty,  so  we 
may  make  ourselves  worthy  of  the  heritage  of 
Bolivar  and  Roosevelt,  the  stoutest  pillars  of  Pan 
Americanism.  The  Liberator  and  the  Idealist. 
The  former,  inspired  p>erhap>s  by  the  noble  aims 
of  his  precursors,  all  sons  of  America,  thinking  of 
continental  unity  its  a  symbol  of  p>ower,  gave 
birth  to  the  idea.  The  latter  injected  into  it  nesv 
vigor  and  modern  spirit,  making  it  the  essence  and 
the  substance  of  American  international  law  and 
sagely  incorp>orating  it  into  his  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  a  realistic  pattern  in  which  nations  ait 
free  and  equal — a  wise  and  generous  pxilicy  that 
has  been  eloquently  reiterated  by  his  illustrious 
successor.  President  Truman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me,  as  an  American,  to  say  that  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  a  world,  Washington  and  Bolivar  freed  it, 
and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  preserved  and 
consolidated  it. 

Therefore  on  this  day  of  the  Great  Admiral,  of 
the  “inspired  and  militant  sailor,”  as  the  apxMtk 
of  Cuban  indepjendence,  Josd  Marti,  called  him. 
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let  us  humble  ourselves  before  this  remarkable 
deed  of  valor,  and  may  our  America,  the  happy 
land  he  gave  to  the  world,  rise,  in  company  with 
its  heroes,  to  salute  him. 

The  other  feature  of  the  Columbus  Day 
celebration  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  the  inauguration  of  an  exhibit  of 
portraits  of  the  presidents  of  nineteen  of  the 
American  Republics  by  Miss  Mary  D, 


Burger  of  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Burger  did 
the  paintings,  which  she  refers  to  as  per¬ 
sonality  portraits,  during  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  year's  tour  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  island  republics  of  the 
Caribbean  area.  Some  of  the  back¬ 
grounds  portray  typical  scenes  of  the  re¬ 
spective  countries.  The  portraits  were 
well  received  by  all  those  present. 


MISS  MARY  D.  BURGER  WITH  TWO  OF  HER  PAINTINGS 

At  the  left  is  President  Juan  Jos6  Am6zaga  of  Uruguay  and  at  the 
right  is  President  Juan  Peron  of  Argentina 


Journey  to  the  Past 

Impressions  of  the  Mexican  Indian  by  two  United  States  visitors 

HELEN  W.  FABER  and  RUTH  PAGE  LANSLEY 


We  sat  on  a  stone  wall  facing  south  across 
the  Plazuela  de  Santo  Domingo  in  Mexico 
City  with  our  backs  turned  to  the  ancient 
church  which  was  once  the  focal  point  of 
the  Dominican  Order  in  New  Spain.  A 
fine  example  of  Baroque,  the  age-  and 
battle-scarred  structure  had  engaged  our 
attention  for  several  days,  but  after  each 
visit  to  the  church  we  had  rested  in  the 
Plazuela  for  a  moment  to  watch  the 
stream  of  traffic  crossing  this  square,  only 
three  blocks  from  the  city’s  main  plaza, 
the  Zocalo. 

Today  we  had  made  a  special  trip  to  the 
Plazuela  from  our  small  Mexican  hotel. 
We  were  attracted,  not  by  what  had  sur¬ 
vived  from  four  centuries  of  struggle  and 
change,  but  by  the  Indians,  descendants 
of  the  builders  of  an  old  culture,  now 
gradually  Ijeing  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  a 
new  civilization. 

Across  the  Plazuela  they  came — the  car¬ 
riers  of  a  nation,  bringing  beans,  onions, 
papayas,  and  a  hundred  other  things  to 
feed  the  capital,  just  as  their  ancestors 
had  lx)me  produce  from  the  country  to 
the  court  of  Moctezuma.  To  people  from 
the  United  States  the  loads  these  men 
carry  on  their  backs  and  these  women  on 
their  heads  are  incredible.  We  had  f)e- 
come  accustomed  to  this  and  were  not 
really  surprised  one  day  to  see  a  piano 
l)eing  transported  on  the  l)ent-double 
figure  of  a  man. 

Because  their  figures  are  so  bent  the 
faces  of  the  carriers  are  hardly  visible. 
We  had  learned  this  when  trying  to  take 
pictures  of  them.  Their  features  were 
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lost  in  deep  shadow  and  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats  added  to  the  difficulty.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  these  transporters  of 
goods  were  to  many  observers  only  face¬ 
less  figures — thousands  of  them,  running 
at  a  characteristic  jog-trot  a  little  faster 
than  a  walk  to  coordinate  the  rhythmic 
swaying  of  the  load  with  their  footsteps. 
We  could  visualize  a  map  of  Mexico  with 
thousands  of  pin  points  dotting  its  surface, 
each  point  representing  one  man  or 
woman  on  an  errand  of  collection  or 
delivery,  over  mountain  trails,  along  the 
concrete  highways,  here  in  the  heart  of 
Mexico  City. 

The  pin-point  comparison  has  validity, 
for  the  American  is  bound  to  be  impressed 
by  the  tremendous  human  effort  which 
goes  into  the  distribution  of  goods  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  the  new’  without  contrasting  it  with 
the  familiar  and,  being  statistically  minded 
(which  Mexicans  are  not),  the  American, 
seeing  one  burro  transporting  ten  gallons 
of  milk  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  rapidly 
calculates  how  many  burro-hours  and 
man-hours  are  required  to  bring  one  day’s 
milk  supply  to  the  city.  Then,  rather 
smugly  perhaps,  he  figures  how  many 
milk  trucks  could  do  the  same  work  with 
a  far  smaller  number  of  man-hours  and  no 
burro-hours  at  all,  leaving  that  hard¬ 
working  little  creature  free,  much  to  his 
delight,  to  browse  all  day. 

Although  we  could  not  entirely  escape 
such  odious  comparisons,  we  saved  ourselves 
by  our  interest  in  those  shaded  faces.  Here 
are  human  Ijeings,  not  mere  haulers  of 
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fijoods  to  market.  They  bear  the  patient  shut  with  great  firmness,  not  by  anything 

look  of  those  w  ho  wTest  their  living  from  the  man  says  but  by  the  traditional  Mexi- 

the  earth,  and  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  can  gesture  which  means,  “No,  a  thousand 

manner  which  goes  side  by  side  with  this  times  no!”  The  lottery-ticket  salesman 

patience.  Within  them  is  a  fire  which  can  recognizes  the  gesture,  knows  he  is  licked, 

burn  brightly,  as  history  proves,  but  most  and  turns  away. 

of  the  time  it  lies  smouldering  lieneath  the  Our  eyes  go  back  to  the  Plazuela  across 
surface.  which  the  capital’s  food  is  coming  piece- 

Where  do  they  come  from?  w’e  asked  meal.  The  man  who  refused  the  lottery 

ourselves.  Across  the  street,  under  the  ticket  does  not  interest  us.  In  his  English- 

arcade  that  covers  the  sidewalk,  an  Indian  cut  clothes,  probably  with  a  ticket  to  the 

approaches  a  well  dressed  man,  dangling  Symphony  in  his  pocket,  he  could  lie  found 

liefore  his  eyes  a  colorfully  tempting  sheet  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  or  Madrid, 

of  lottery  tickets.  The  man  says  no;  he  But  these  countrymen  of  his  are  alien  to 

repeats  his  no,  and  turns  away.  The  us.  We  will  never  understand  them.  We 

Indian  persists.  He  would  make  a  good  can  observe  them  closely  for  they  do  not 

Fuller  brush  salesman  in  the  States,  this  resent  our  stares,  not  noticing  them.  They 

countryman.  His  flow  of  language  is  elo-  are  too  preoccupied  with  the  serious  busi- 

quent  and,  figuratively,  he  has  one  foot  ness  of  making  a  living, 

in  the  door.  How'ever,  the  door  is  finally  “I  want  to  go  out  where  they  come 


Pbotofraphs  by  Ruth  Pace  I^naley 


WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  PLAZUELA  DE  SANTO  DOMINGO,  MEXICO  CITY 

This  time-worn  plaza,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  The  arcade  shown  here  was  erected  in  the  time 

of  the  early  viceroys. 
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INDIAN  CARRIER 

Incredible  loads  are  transported  on  their  backs 
by  the  Mexican  Indians.  Their  trifjs  from 
mountain  villages  and  farms  to  town  and  city 
markets  often  mean  many  miles  of  travel. 


from,”  one  of  us  said.  It  was  noon  now 
and  the  trotting  figures  were  fewer. 
They  would  lie  eating  tortillas  on  some 
street  comer,  or  corn  roasted  on  a  brazier 
set  up  on  the  curb.  Some  would  lie 
curled  up  in  doorways  for  a  siesta,  a 
heavy  serape  serving  as  pillow  and  shield 
against  the  heat,  dust,  and  noise  of  the 
city  streets.  Soon  they  would  lie  on  their 
way  back  to  their  villages. 

We  rode  up  in  a  modern  elevator  that 
always  works  and  took  a  table  on  a  roof 
overlooking  the  Zocalo.  Below  us  we  saw, 
in  imagination,  not  the  great  Cathedral, 
but  the  Palace  of  Moctezuma,  where  the 
defenders  of  the  Aztec  capital  had  held 
off  the  invader.  The  de.scendants  of  the 
units  of  that  uneasily-cemented  empire 
were  hurrying  back  to  their  thatched 


huts  in  the  mountains.  The  curious 
traveler  could  never  hope  to  enter  such  a 
hut,  with  camera  slung  on  shoulder,  and 
feet  protected  by  shoes  whose  cost  would 
support  a  campesino  family  for  months, 
but  he  could  ride  with  the  barefoot 
owners  of  those  huts  on  their  busses, 
learning  something  at  least  alxiut  the  sur¬ 
face  asfjects  of  life  in  their  villages  as  he 
rode  along. 

The  second-class  busses  start  southeast 
of  the  Z6calo.  Seats  are  not  reserved. 
W^hen  a  bus  is  ready  to  start  there  is  a 
rush  for  the  entrance  and,  if  windows  arc 
open,  men  and  Ixiys  will  climb  through  to 
lieat  others  to  seats.  The  friendly  young 
driver  of  the  bus  we  planned  to  take  had 
apparently  decided  rightly  that  we,  as 
foreigners,  were  either  incompetent  or 
unwilling  to  take  part  in  this  rush  for 
seats,  and  when  it  was  over  and  the  bus 
seemed  full,  he  slipped  through  the 
crowd  and  quietly  informed  us  that  the 
front  seat  just  lx;hind  his  place  was  un¬ 
occupied  except  by  certain  parcels  belong¬ 
ing  to  him.  Naturally  we  were  grateful. 

Even  after  the  bus  is  crowded  more 
people  arrive.  Some  stand,  others  sit  on 
the  floor.  Everyone  has  at  least  one  bundle, 
some  four  or  five;  some  carry  large  sacks  of 
vegetables,  baskets  of  tomatoes,  live  chick¬ 
ens.  There  is  no  denying  the  bus  is 
crammed  to  the  last  inch,  but  the  crowding 
is  somehow  friendly  and  nobody  appears 
ill-tempered  or  irritated.  The  conductor, 
a  mere  boy  riding  outside  on  a  step  at  the 
rear,  slaps  the  side  of  the  bus  briskly  and 
shouts  “Vamonos,”  and  off  we  go  with  a 
tremendous  Jerk. 

We  whizz  through  narrow  streets  where 
sidewalks  are  as  crowded  with  markets  as 
the  roadway  is  with  traffic.  We  careen 
around  corners,  cross  an  occa.sional  open 
square,  pass  through  the  less  crowded 
suburbs,  and  finally  reach  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  As  we  ride  across  the  iieautiful  valley 
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towards  the  distant  hills,  through  fertile 
fields  and  wide  grazing  lands,  past  small 
villages  and  great  farms,  there  is  time  to 
look  about  at  our  fellow  passengers. 

An  old  man  is  sitting  on  the  floor  at  our 
feet.  He  has  placed  his  bundle  so  that  he 
can  lean  against  it  and  thus  partially 
cushion  the  bumping  of  the  bus  and  rest 
his  back  at  the  same  time.  His  dark  face 
is  as  weather-beaten  as  a  mountain  crag; 
he  is  dressed  in  the  white  cotton  pajama- 
like  suit  worn  by  so  many  Indians;  over  his 
shoulder  he  carries  a  rolled  brown  serajie, 
combination  coat,  raincoat,  and  blanket; 
he  is  barefoot  and  his  feet  are  as  tough, 
dark,  and  horny  as  the  stones  they  have 
trod  upon.  Superficially  there  is  not  much 
to  distinguish  him  from  hundreds  of  others, 
but  that  is  all  we  shall  ever  know  about 
him.  His  face  is  as  impassive  as  a  wall. 
We  wonder  if  he  resents  a  foreigner  occupy¬ 
ing  a  seat  while  he  sits  on  the  floor.  We 
can  never  know. 

.\cross  the  aisle  sits  a  lame  man  holding 
a  knotty  cane  between  his  knees,  resting 
his  hands  and  chin  upon  it.  He  may  not 
be  old  but  he  is  not  young.  There  seems 
to  be  no  middle  age,  no  mellow  period 
when  the  flexibility  of  youth  blends  hap¬ 
pily  with  experience  and  maturity.  These 
people  look  old  when  they  do  not  look 
young.  They  do  not  pursue  a  false  illu¬ 
sion  of  youth  for  its  own  sake,  for  its  busi¬ 
ness  or  barter  value;  possibly  they  do  not 
think  much  about  youth  or  age  but 
accept  the  flow  of  years  without  question 
as  part  of  el  destino—iaXt.  Again  we  shall 
never  know.  This  young-old  man  has 
oriental  features.  There  is  a  Mongolian 
look  about  him.  It  is  not  uncommon  but 
is  nevertheless  surprising.  Perhaps  here 
is  material  for  more  ethnological  research. 

We  have  moved  over  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  our  seat  in  order  to  share  it  with  an 
Indian  woman  who  now  sits  lx*side  us. 
Her  head  comes  alx)ut  to  our  ellxjws.  The 


child  on  her  lap  is  no  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  doll  and  looks  somewhat  like  a  doll, 
riding  in  perfect  stillness  sitting  upright  on 
its  mother’s  knee.  Its  face  and  tiny  hands 
look  old,  not  young.  On  its  little  lap  it 
holds  a  live  red  hen,  also  riding  in  perfect 
stillness.  When  the  baby  turns  her  head 
we  smile  at  her  and  presently  she  smiles 
faintly  in  return.  That  flicker  of  friendli¬ 
ness  on  the  grave  little  face  seems  a  minor 
triumph.  Mother  rearranges  her  bundle 
slightly,  asking  softly  if  it  Ixjthers  us.  We 
are  glad  the  question  is  in  Spanish  and  not 
some  strange  Indian  dialect,  and  assure 
her  it  does  not.  She  nods  and  there  are 
more  miles  of  silence  broken  only  by  the 
rattling  of  the  loose-jointed  bus.  Presently 
we  notice  a  faint  sourish  odor  and  see  that 
she  has  produced  from  somewhere  in  her 
bundle  a  handful  of  mash  which  she  is 
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PACK  TRAIN  LEAVING  MORELIA 

The  small  sure-footed  burro  is  still  an  important  liearer  of  burdens  in  Mexico’s  outlying  regions. 


offering  to  the  chicken.  Although  this 
creature  is  probably  on  its  way  to  the  pot 
its  appetite  is  unclouded  by  worry.  It 
pecks  up  the  mash  greedily  from  the 
woman’s  palm,  and  when  it  has  eaten  its 
fill  the  woman  divides  the  remainder  and 
she  and  the  baby  finish  it. 

Our  talks  with  travelers  on  second-class 
l)usses,  with  bus  drivers,  with  the  tortilla 
seller  on  the  corner  near  our  hotel,  and 
with  others  impressed  us  with  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  these  men  and  women,  but  they 
remained  an  enigma  in  spite  of  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  answer  our  questions.  It  is 
trite  to  say  there  is  mystery  alxiut  the 
Indian  but  it  is  true  and  the  haunting 
presence  of  this  mystery  is  never  far  away. 
We  met  the  Indians  everywhere,  and  we 
wondered  what  they  were  thinking  alxiut 
us — camera-laden  Tanquis  for  whom  they 


graciously  consent  to  pose!  What  do 
they  think  alxiut  the  land  from  which  they 
wrest  a  living?  About  the  country  to 
which  they  Ijelong?  How  do  they  come  to 
terms  with  life? 

We  could  not  know  how  many  of  these 
people  were  truly  Indian.  Of  the  total 
population  of  Mexico,  alxjut  38  per  cent 
have  practically  pure  Indian  blood,  but 
another  43  pier  cent  are  mestizo.  However, 
not  Ijeing  ethnologists,  we  found  patterns 
of  life  more  interesting  than  statistics  and 
came  to  see  that  the  people  in  whose  veins 
Indian  blood  flows  use  their  lives  for  very 
different  purposes  from  those  of  the  non- 
Indian,  although  what  these  purposes  are 
we  do  not  know. 

Something  can  be  learned  alxiut  the 
Indian  from  watching  him  at  work  and  at 
play.  He  is  a  craftsman  of  considerable 
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skill,  with  a  light  hand  and  a  characteris¬ 
tic  touch  in  the  making  and  decoration  of 
useful  objects.  He  loves  flowers.  He  is  at 
once  solitary  and  gregarious;  living  often 
in  isolated  huts  or  remote  villages,  but 
taking  advantage  of  ev'ery  market  and 
saint’s  day  to  foregather  with  his  fellows. 
He  is  a  shrewd  liargainer  in  the  barter  and 
sale  of  his  products  but  his  acumen  does 
not  bring  him  w’ealth.  He  is  patient, 
accepting  the  harsher  side  of  existence 
with  little  attempt  to  Ijend  nature  to  the 
serv'ice  of  his  own  comfort,  convenience, 
or  need — and  this,  perhaps,  is  what  he 
means  by  el  deslino. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  known  these 
things  l)efore  we  ever  set  foot  on  Mexican 
soil,  but  actual  observation  sharpened  our 
perception.  To  say,  “The  Indian  is 
patient,”  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another 
to  see  him  toiling  up  a  mountain  side  in 
the  rain  with  an  enormous  burden  on  his 
back,  accepting  alike  his  lot  and  the 
vagaries  of  climate  with  an  acquiescence 
which  is  perhaps  neither  wholly  indiffer¬ 
ence  nor  wholly  resignation,  but  still 
remains  an  unresisting  acceptance.  So 
we  went  on  talking  and  listening,  and 
began  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  the  government  has  set  itself  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  Indian  into  the  common  life  of  the 
country.  Native  and  non-Indian  piopu- 
lations  have  lived  side  by  side  in  Mexico 
for  over  four  hundred  years  and  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  modern 
world  has  touched  the  Indian  l)ut  lightly. 
We  kept  reminding  ours'^lves  that  three 
million  of  them  neither  speak  Spanish, 
the  national  language,  nor  understand  it 
when  it  is  spoken;  and  many  other  millions 
who  can  speak  and  understand  it  have  not 
yet  learned  to  read  or  write. 

Although  we  knew  we  could  not  in  a 
few  months  pierce  the  mystery  that  has 
shrouded  the  Indian  for  generations,  we 
were  curious  to  see  the  places  from  which 


they  come  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  cities. 
VVe  wanted  to  get  off,  figuratively,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bus  line  and  follow  these 
men  and  women  towards  their  homes. 

The  farthest  outfxjst  of  our  search  was 
reached,  not  in  a  remote  mountain  vil¬ 
lage,  but  in  the  open  country  near  Morelia, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Michoacan.  In 
that  town  guides  will  take  you  to  the 
cathedral,  to  the  waterworks,  to  the  college 
and  the  museum, — but  no  guide  w'ould  be 
needed  for  the  trip  we  planned.  It  was 
market  day  and  pack  trains  were  pouring 
into  town.  VVe  would  simply  go  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  were  trotting 
in  w'ith  their  loads  of  lumber,  baskets, 
pottery,  corn.  Many  of  them  were  com¬ 
ing  from  the  south.  Accordingly,  south¬ 
ward  we  went,  and  emerged  from  the 
city  on  a  street  which  liecame  a  w’ide, 


CACTUS  FENCE 

The  advantages  of  the  ingenious  cactus  fences 
that  so  often  surround  Mexican  Indian  homes 
are  many;  they  are  negligible  in  cost,  impene¬ 
trable  and  unscalable,  and  nature  ctm  take  care 
of  repairs. 
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A  STREET  IN  TEPOZTLAN 

This  small  Indian  village  is  located  in  the  State 
of  Morelos. 


tree-shaded  road.  It  was  raised  alxjve  the 
level  of  the  plain  but  paralleled  by  a 
muddy  dirt  track  on  the  lower  level 
along  which  came  city-lx)und  burros  and 
ox-carts. 

We  went  through  woods,  through  a 
dismal  abandoned  little  park.  When  the 
Guadalajara  bus,  crammed  to  its  roof, 
swung  past  tis,  turned  to  the  left  and  dis¬ 
appeared  over  the  hill,  we  Ijelieved  we 
were  near  our  goal,  for  here  the  burro- 
track  parts  company  with  the  highway  and 
strikes  out  on  its  own.  It  keeps  to  the 
level  for  a  little  way  but  soon  crosses  the 
hill  in  a  different  direction  from  that  taken 
by  the  bus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  hill 
we  found  w  hat  we  had  come  so  far  to  see. 

Silhouetted  against  the  vivid  blue  sky 
at  the  top  of  a  zigzag,  rocky  track  were  six 
burros  and  three  men.  They  were  on 


their  way  dowm,  but  for  that  first  second 
they  apfieared  transfixed.  Soon  they 
moved,  leaving  their  sky  backdrop  like 
actors  advancing  on  a  stage,  and  Ijecame 
moving  dots  on  the  wild  slope,  winding 
this  way  and  that,  each  choosing  his  own 
route  over  the  rocks  and  gullies  to  find  his 
surest  footing. 

They  crossed  a  small  bridge,  and  we 
saw'  that  one  burro  was  still  a  little  fellow, 
a  burriln.  His  elders  each  dragged  long 
planks  fastened  at  their  sides  which  clanked 
with  every  step,  but  the  hurrito  was  too 
young  to  carry'  a  burden.  He  was  learning 
his  trade,  seeking  by  emulation  to  win  his 
place  in  the  pack  train.  At  the  bridge  he 
paused,  perplexed,  for  the  bridge  was 
only  two  rough  logs.  His  perplexity  was 
abruptly  ended  by  a  shove  from  the  rear 
and  he  Ixjunced  on.  Soon  that  youthful 
Ixiunce  will  give  way  to  the  grasity 
characteristic  of  the  grow'n  burro,  but 
while  he  is  still  an  apprentice  a  little 
jauntiness  is  tolerated.  The  man  who 
taught  the  burrilo  what  a  bridge  is  for 
waved  a  greeting  to  us,  but  the  others 
only  stared  in  surprise.  Obviously  tourists 
do  not  get  out  this  way. 

We  looked  up  the  trail  again.  It  was 
luminous  and  brilliant  with  flowers.  Half¬ 
way  a  hut  with  a  cliff-dweller  look  alxiut 
it  was  fitted  into  the  hillside.  Out  of  its 
neatly  fenced  yard  an  unwilling,  angry 
black  cow  came  plunging  down  the  rough 
slope,  Ijellowing  loudly  and  followed  by 
an  excited  herder.  We  ducked  to  one  side. 
A  couple  passed  on  foot.  The  man’s  looks 
w'ere  unfriendly;  we  knew  he  felt  us  to  lie 
intruders  and  the  died  on  our  lips. 

But  the  w'oman  who  followed  him  turned 
shyly  as  she  passed.  she  said 

softly.  She  had  a  lovely  face  and  a  smile 
with  the  Mexican  sun  in  it. 

At  the  hilltop  we  sat  on  a  stone  fence  and 
were  silent.  The  burros  were  still  picking 
their  way  downhill  behind  us,  and  ahead 
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was  the  vast,  gray  plain,  rolling  away  for 
miles  until  it  broke  against  the  distant 
mountain  barrier.  There  was  only  one 
visible  road  in  all  that  expanse,  wide  and 
rough;  Iwrdered  by  low  stone  walls  o.i  each 
side  as  if  to  hold  off  encroachment  by  the 
fields  it  serves;  its  bridges  had  collapsed, 
leaving  men  and  animals  to  clamlier  up 
stony  banks  of  dry  streambeds  the  hard 
way,  the  way  of  their  ancestors  liefore  the 
age  of  l)ridges.  But  this  one  road  is  fed  Ijy 
dozens  of  paths.  Across  the  plain  from  all 
directions  they  come,  taking  the  way  of 
least  resistance  around  big  Ixiulders  and 
clumps  of  scrub  and  cactus.  Here  at  last 
is  the  other  end  of  the  funnel, — the  big  end. 

Before  a  hut  not  far  away  we  saw  a  man 
making  the  skillful  twists  of  rope  which 
hold  a  load  of  firewood  firmly  on  a  burro’s 
back.  W'hen  he  is  ready  to  unload,  the 
rope  will  be  loosened  just  as  skillfully  so 
that  the  faggots  will  drop  in  neat  piles, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  without 
so  much  as  grazing  his  little  hooves. 
The  man’s  companion  had  loaded  a  big 
sack  on  each  side  of  another  burro,  but 
the  animal  refused  to  move.  The  men 
conferred  on  this  problem.  Finally  the 
load  was  readjusted,  although  not  de¬ 
creased.  The  burro  was  satisfied.  It  was 
not  weight  he  objected  to,  but  distribu¬ 
tion.  While  we  watched  this  a  rider 
approached  and  passed,  perched  pre¬ 
cariously  on  the  rumble  seat  of  his  burro. 
Seemingly  he  had  left  room  for  a  load  to 
be  carried  in  front  of  his  .seat,  but  there 
was  no  such  load  and  the  effect  was 
amusing. 

It  was  impossible  to  spend  an  hour  here 
without  thinking  of  Mexico  as  a  whole. 
W’e  thought  of  the  map  again  with  the 
moving  pin  points,  each  point  a  laden 
man,  woman,  or  burro, — the  primitive, 
picturesque  distribution  system  of  so  much 
of  Mexico.  We  imagined  it  in  terms  of 
a  relief  map.  The  pin  points  start  out 


from  sun-drenched  adobe  huts,  whiter 
than  any  other  white  against  the  shining 
blue  sky.  The  moving  points  go  down 
little  paths,  turn  into  the  road,  scramble 
over  the  ruins  of  washed-out  bridges; 
stand  brilliantly  against  the  sky  on  the 
hilltop  for  a  second,  descend  the  long 
.slope  into  the  town,  wind  through  the  city 
streets  to  the  vast  market  building — the 
end  and  focus  of  all  this  country-wide 
activity.  We  watched  this  big  end  of  the 
funnel  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  way  back  we  came  upton  a  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  organ 
cactus  and  perched  ourselves  on  a  low 
stone  fence  near  a  flower-bordered  hut  to 
focus  our  cameras. 

“Someone  is  cooking  tortillas  in  that 
house,’’  one  of  us  said.  Just  then  a  woman 
came  out,  leaned  over  the  fence  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  stared  at  us  without  hos¬ 
pitality.  We  smiled  but  there  was  no 
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response.  She  was  alarmed  and  not  quite 
sure  what  to  do  about  it.  She  might  have 
been  washing  her  hair,  for  it  fell  about  her 
in  long,  thick,  shining,  black  folds.  Two 
Tanquis  with  small  glittering  objects  in 
their  hands  through  which  they  squinted 
at  the  neighbor’s  house  across  the  way 
were  not  welcome  on  her  fence.  We  did 
not  wish  to  offend,  so  we  moved  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  refocusing  on  the 
pipe-like  stems  of  the  cactus.  This  was  not 
much  better.  Even  in  the  road  we  were  a 
menace.  She  called  to  her  neighlxjr  but, 
getting  no  response,  sent  her  small  daugh¬ 
ter  to  bear  a  warning.  We  saw  the  child 
flit  across  the  road  and  disapjjear  behind 
the  cactus.  Excited  conversation  about  the 
danger  followed.  Feeling  ourselves  to  be 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  we  hastily  pressed 
the  button  and  moved  on.  This  is  their 
country,  their  road,  their  cactus,  we  told 
ourselves.  How  should  we  like  a  gang  of 
foreigners  picknicking  on  our  front  lawn? 


We  turn  into  the  Guadalajara  highway. 
After  the  trail  we  have  seen  it  is  just 
another  road,  something  to  be  hurried 
over.  If  we  hurry  a  little  we  can  reach 
the  big  market  building  and  its  acres  of 
stalls  Ijefore  dinner  time.  Then,  after  a 
steak  a  I'anglaise  and  a  walk  about  the 
plaza,  we  shall  sit  in  the  softly  lighted 
patio  of  the  hotel  with  the  southern  stars 
overhead,  remembering  the  day’s  adven¬ 
ture.  We  have  seen  the  burros  starting  out 
on  their  long  journeys;  men  and  women 
lieginning  the  trek  that  ends  in  the  market 
stall  or  curbstone  Ixjoth  of  a  nearby  village 
or  distant  town.  We  have  seen  a  spirited 
cow  expending  a  great  deal  of  energy 
fruitlessly  fighting  el  destino  on  a  lonely 
slope.  We  have  seen  the  little  burrilo 
learning  the  ropes,  with  his  youthful 
bounce  still  in  him.  And  a  shy  Indian 
woman  has  called  ^\4di6s"  to  us  and  not 
resented  our  presence  on  the  ancient  trail 
of  her  people. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — IV 

Christmas  Customs 


Brazil 

In  Brazil,  as  elsewhere,  Christmas  is  a 
season  of  fond  memories.  Also,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  its  religious  origin  is 
oftentimes  obscured  by  the  many  secular 
and  material  elements  which  have  crept 
into  its  observance. 

Every  country  has  its  own  individual 
way  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  its 
people.  The  Christmas  tree  is  not  a  part 
of  the  Latin  tradition,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
many  innovations  brought  into  Brazil  from 
Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Two  traditions 
that  have  much  deeper  roots  in  Brazil  are 
the  cr^he  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Midnight  Ma.ss  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Early  in  December,  everyone  in  the 
Brazilian  home  hustles  alx}ut  setting  up 
the  creche,  with  the  Christ  Child  lying 
in  the  manger,  and  around  Him,  Joseph, 
Mary,  and  the  Mfegi.  This  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Nativity!  may  be  very  simple, 
but  occasionally  itjljecomes  exceedingly 
elalxjrate,  perhaps  |  filling  one  or  more 
rooms  of  the  house.-  It  is  often  a  delight¬ 
ful  hodge-podge  of  glaring  anachronisms, 
in  which  the  pastoral  calm  of  Bethlehem 
mingles  with  the  latest  developments  of 
the  machine  age:  the  shepherds  out  on  the 
plain,  overcome  with  the  heavenly  vision 
.  .  .  wild  grottoes  .  .  .  barren  de.serts 
.  .  .  little  white  wells  .  .  .  Brazilian  mun- 
iolos '  .  .  .  electric  trains  speeding  on 
furiously,  as  though  seized  with  a  frenzy 
.  .  .  white  saillx)ats  or  up-to-date  steamers 
plying  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  .  .  .  and 
daring  planes  flying  low  over  the  pic¬ 
turesque  stable  ...  a  comprehensive  in- 

*  A  primitive  type  of  water-mill  used  in  the  south  oj 
Brazil  for  grinding  grain. 


terpretation  of  the  past  in  which  all 
human  achievements  are  summoned  and 
innocently  and  tenderly  presented  to  the 
Holy  Child. 

In  the  larger  Brazilian  cities  the  more 
conservative  families  still  keep  Christmas 
Eve  as  it  was  kept  in  olden  days  and  as  it 
is  still  observed  in  small  communities 
of  the  interior.  The  whole  family  gathers 
together,  including  all  the  married  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  flock  of  happy  grandchildren. 

A  household  of  less  patriarchal  dimensions 
will  often  join  with  friends  to  while  away 
the  long  hours  until  time  to  go  to  church. 
December  is  summertime  in  Brazil.  A 
playful  breeze  comes  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  there  may  be  music  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  there  will  be  much 
merry  conversation.  Meanwhile  the  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy  their  own  amusements  in  another 
room.  They  may  pleasantly  pass  aw'ay 
the  time  with  games  of  forfeits,  or  perhaps, 
in  a  quieter  mood,  sing  roda'^  songs 
known  to  their  forebears  centuries  ago. 
As  midnight  draws  near,  everyone  finds 
his  way  to  the  church  for  the  Midnight 
Mass. 

As  they  return  home,  the  aromas  com¬ 
ing  from  the  dining  room  proclaim  that 
the  sumptuous  Christmas  supper  is  ready. 
Although  the  Brazilian  Christmas  feast 
includes  no  single  traditional  dish,  there 
is  usually  a  turkey  on  the  table.  In 
bygone  years,  as  in  the  interior  today, 
the  varied  menu  might  include  among 
many  delicacies  roast  pig,  African  cuscu^z 
(a  steamed — not  baked  —fish  pie  made  of 
corn  meal,  cassava  flour,  sardines,  shrimp, 

’  Game  in  which  the  children  join  hands  in  a  circle 
and  go  through  various  gestures  as  they  sing  traditonal 
songs. 
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and  seasonings),  or  fried  shrimp  as  the 
principal  feature  of  the  meal,  which 
.would  be  duly  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
bewildering  assortment  of  wonderful  Bra¬ 
zilian  desserts.  Here  is  the  Brazilian 
method  of  preparing  the  fried  shrimp: 

Ingredients:  2  lbs.  green  shrimp;  2  eggs  and  3 
egg  yolks;  1  tbsp.  butter;  onion,  tomatoes,  lemon 
juice,  bay  leaf,  parsley,  salt,  black  pepper;  olive 
oil;  flour;  cracker  meal. 

Wash  and  shell  the  shrimps  (do  not  shell  their 
tails).  Stick  a  toothpick  in  each  one  to  keep 
them  straight.  .Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
lemon  juice,  and  let  stand  overnight.  Next  day 
heat  olive  oil  in  a  pan,  add  sliced  onion  and 
tomato,  parsley,  bay  leaf,  and  any  other  desired 
seasoning.  Add  the  shrimps,  cover  pan,  and  let 
fry  for  15  minutes  over  a  moderate  flame.  Then 
pour  in  some  water,  cover,  and  let  cook  for  about 
45  minutes.  Take  out  the  shrimps  and  add 
enough  flour  to  the  liquid  to  make  a  very  light 
batter.  Remove  it  from  the  fire,  slowly  add  3 


egg  yolks,  one  by  one,  beating  gently  all  the  while. 
Cook  the  mixture  for  another  5  minutes,  then 
add  the  butter  and  let  it  cool.  Sprinkle  your 
hands  with  flour;  dip  the  shrimps  in  the  mixture, 
allowing  their  tails  to  stick  out;  then  dip  them  in 
2  beaten  eggs  to  which  4  tbsp.  of  cold  water  were 
added.  Roll  them  in  cracker  meal  and  fry  in 
deep  fat  over  a  hot  flame. 

— L.  M.  S. 

Colombia 

As  the  Eve  of  Christmas  settles  down  over 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Colombia, 
a  foreigner  peeping  into  the  houses,  large 
and  small,  rich  and  poor,  will  look  upon  a 
scene  no  doubt  already 'familiar  to  him. 
He  will  see  Christmas  trees,  pine  branches, 
Spanish  moss,  flowers,  and,  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  living  room,  the  Christmas 
crib.  The  cribs  may  be  simple  or  elabo¬ 
rate,  according  to  the  means  of  the 


TYPICAL  NACIMIENTO  FIGURE.S 

These  polychrome  wood  carvings  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  are  from  Ecuador  and  date  from  the  early 

18th  century. 
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family,  l)ut  all  will  surely  have  their  back¬ 
ground  of  fine  blue  muslin  strewn  with 
silver  stars;  their  small  clay  figures,  some 
of  them  imported  from  far-off  countries 
and  others,  perhaps  the  majority,  made  by 
native  craftsmen  in  Raquira  and  other 
Coloml)ian  villages;  the  Holy  Family,  the 
shepherds  with  their  sheep,  and  the  Three 
Kings;  and,  giving  light  and  life  to  the 
whole,  there  will  lx:  glimmering  candles 
and  small  colored  lanterns.  Gathered 
round  the  crib  will  Ije  the  children,  singing 
villancicos,  old  Christmas  carols,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  guitars  and  other 
stringed  instruments. 

But  if  the  stranger  stays  a  little  longer,  he 
will  witness  a  Christmas  Eve  custom  that 
will  undoubtedly  lie  different  from  those 
he  may  have  observed  elsewhere.  He  may 
even  for  a  moment  lose  his  sense  of  time 
and  think  that  it  is  Hallowe’en  or  Mardi 
Gras,  for  at  alxmt  nine  o’clock  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  in  Bogota,  in  Popayan,  in  small 
towns  in  the  Departments  of  Cauca  and 
Tolima,  and  in  many  other  places,  he  will 
see  happy  laughing  groups  of  people  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  houses,  dressed  in  mas¬ 
querade  costumes.  For  Christmas  Eve  is 
the  night  of  the  aguinaldos,  or  presents, 
when  everyone  disguises  himself  with 
fancy  dress  and  mask  and  goes  out  to 
make  merry  in  the  streets.  But  the  merry¬ 
making  and  masquerade  have  a  definite 
plan,  too.  The  idea  is  that  everyone  tries 
to  recognize  a  friend  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
guise,  and  when  someone’s  identity  is  dis¬ 
covered,  the  discerning  person  claims  an 
aguinaldo  or  gift  from  the  one  he  recognized. 
This  jolly  custom  is  especially  popular  w'ith 
the  young  people,  and  alxive  all  with 
sweethearts,  for  the  disguises  are  kept 
secret  and  each  tries  to  outwit  the  other 
and  l)e  the  first  to  win  the  aguinaldo. 

As  midnight  approaches,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  masqueraders  disappear 
from  the  streets  and  a  stillness  descends 


that  is  broken  at  last  by  the  glad  peal  of 
the  church  Ijells,  calling  the  populace  to 
the  Midnight  Mass.  After  the  Mass, 
which  everyone  attends,  families  and 
friends  gather  in  their  homes  for  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Christmas  Eve  repast.  This  is  a 
rich  feast  of  tamales,  chicken  or  turkey  or 
roast  pig,  and  for  dessert,  of  course, 
buhuelos  served  w'ith  golden  honey. 

The  feasting  and  fun  continue  among 
the  grown-ups  until  the  early  morning 
hours,  but  the  children,  wiser  than  their 
elders  and  full  of  confidence,  go  off  to  lied, 
first  carefully  placing  their  shoes  on  the 
window  sills  or  in  the  corridors.  They 
know  that  while  they  sleep,  the  Christ 
Child  and  the  Three  Kings  will  come  to 
fill  the  shoes  with  a  long  anticipated  store 
of  toys  and  Ixmlxms. 

Since  the  bunuelos  mentioned  above  are 
such  a  popular  Christmas  dessert,  not  only 
in  Colombia  but  in  many  other  Latin 
American  countries  as  well,  the  reader 


This  small  pottery  figure  might  be  found  in  a 
nacimknto  scene  in  any  Colombian  home. 
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might  like  to  try  making  some.  Here  is  a 
recipe  for  one  variety: 

Ingredients:  2J4  oz.  butter;  %  cup  sugar;  3 
eggs,  well  beaten;  grated  rind  of  1  lemon;  1  eup 
water;  flour. 

Mix  butter,  sugar,  and  lemon  rind  well  to¬ 
gether.  Add  eggs,  water,  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  .Spread  the  dough  out  on  a 
kneading  board  and  cut  off  small  pieces.  Drop 
in  deep  fat,  which  must  not  be  too  hot.  When 
brown,  remove  and  drain  on  paper.  Serve 
sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
or  with  syrup  or  honey. 

— E.  C.  S. 

Mexico 

Mention  Christmas  to  a  student  in  Boston 
and  he  will  think  of  carolers  in  the  snow, 
gaily  colored  Christmas  cards,  and  the 
mad  rush  of  Christmas  shopping.  Men¬ 
tion  it  to  a  student  in  Mexico  City  and 


he  will  think  of  posadas  and  pihatas,  the 
fascination  of  the  puestos,  and  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  nacimientos  or  creches  in  every 
home. 

The  posadas,  perhaps  the  most  typically 
Mexican  Christmas  custom,  Ijegin  on 
Deceml)er  16  and  continue  for  nine  even¬ 
ings,  ending  on  Christmas  Eve.  They  are 
conducted  in  private  homes  by  family 
gatherings  and  intimate  friends  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  wanderings  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
seeking  shelter  liefore  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Part  of  the  gathering  forms  a  procession 
and  wanders  from  room  to  room  and 
round  the  patio,  carrying  the  images  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  singing  the  Litany. 
The  others,  representing  the  innkeepers, 
remain  in  the  living  room.  When  the 
pilgrims  reach  the  living  room  door  they 
sing: 


Photo  by  Juan  Ouain4n 


A  MEXICAN  CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 

The  blindfolded  guest  at  the 
left  has  just  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  pinata  and  the 
children  arc  scrambling  for 
the  falling  gifts. 
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In  the  name  of  Heaven 
We  beg  lodging 
My  beloved  wife 
Is  weary. 

In  the  musical  dialogue  that  follows  the 
people  inside  refuse  admittance  until  they 
discover  the  importance  of  the  travelers, 
when  they  throw  open  the  door  and  sing: 

Come  in,  holy  pilgrims 
Come  into  our  humble  dwelling. 

Come  into  our  hearts. 

The  night  is  one  of  joy,  of  joy 
For  here  beneath  our  roof 
VVe  shelter  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  pilgrims  enter,  and  a  few  prayers  are 
said  to  end  the  religious  part  of  the  posada. 

Then  comes  the  fun  of  the  pihata.  This 
is  a  large  earthenware  jar,  covered  with 
tissue  paper  or  straw',  perhaps  shaped  as  a 
bird,  airplane,  doll,  fairy,  or  even  a 
popular  comedian,  and  filled  with  candies, 
fruits,  nuts,  and  toys.  The  pihata  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  there  is 
much  merriment  as  each  guest  is  blind¬ 
folded  and  given  a  chance  to  try  to  break  it 
with  a  stick.  When  it  is  finally  broken 
there  is  a  gay  scramble  for  the  scattered 
contents. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  procession  of  the 
pilgrims  is  climaxed  by  the  placing  of 
the  figure  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  naci- 
miento.  Then  the  whole  gathering  goes  to 
Midnight  Mass,  called  the  Alisa  del  Gallo 
(Mass  of  the  Cock).  After  the  Mass  they 
return  home  for  the  traditional  Christmas 
Eve  supper.  Favorite  Christmas  dishes 
include  tamales  and  chocolate  and  buhuelos. 

Mexican  homes  are  decorated  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  with  festoons  of  Spanish  moss, 
evergreen  branches,  colored  paper  lan¬ 
terns,  and  flaming  branches  of  poinset- 
tias,  native  to  Mexico  and  called  there  the 
Flor  de  Noche  Buena  or  Flower  of  Christmas 
Eve.  Center  of  the  decorations  is  the 
nacimiento  representing  the  nativity  scene. 
This  varies  from  a  miniature  stable  with 


tiny  figures  of  the  Holy  Family,  the 
shepherds,  and  the  Three  Kings  to  an 
elaborate  reproduction  of  the  Bethlehem 
countryside  that  sometimes  fills  three 
rooms,  complete  with  green-carpeted  hills, 
roads  of  white  sand,  and  streams  of  real 
water. 

Articles  needed  for  the  posadas,  pihatas, 
and  nacimientos  are  sold  in  the  colorful 
canvas-roofed  puestos  that  spring  up  in 
Mexico  City  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Rich  and  poor  mingle  in  these 
temporary  shops  to  buy  the  artistic 
figurines,  paper  lanterns,  colored  candles, 
and  other  adornments  created  by  the 
skillful  hands  of  village  artisans. 

Christmas  Day  remains  a  purely  reli¬ 
gious  holiday.  Although  the  Santa  Claus 
legend  and  the  Christmas  tree  are  making 
inroads  in  the  larger  cities,  the  custom  oT 
exchanging  gifts  on  Christmas  has  still 
not  been  widely  adopted.  Mexican  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  wait  until  January  6 — the  day 
of  the  Magi — for  their  gifts.  On  the  eve 
of  that  day  they  leave  their  shoes  in  the 
window's  or  out  on  the  balcony  where, 
as  the  legend  goes,  they  are  filled  with 
presents  by  the  Three  Wise  Men. — M. 
G.  R. 

Nicaragua 

Come,  little  shepherds. 

Come  and  adore 
The  King  of  Heaven, 

The  newborn  King. 

A  lowly  roof 
Shelters  his  head; 

His  cradle,  a  manger. 

His  temple,  a  stall. 

(Old  carol) 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  retains  many  customs  of  Old  Spain 
which,  despite  the  influences  of  other 
civilizations,  still  exist  in  all  the  American 
republics  of  Catholic  faith. 

Strictly  speaking,  Christmas  may  be 
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WORSHIPING  SHEPHERDS 

Shepherds  such  as  these  occupy  central  places  in 
nacimienlos  everywhere.  Like  the  Three  Wise 
Men,  these  particular  figures  are  polychrome 
wood  carvings  from  Ekruador. 

called  the  Festival  of  Childhood.  Its 
celebration  l}egins  early  in  Nicaragua, 
l)eing  initiated  even  liefore  the  end  of 
November  with  the  period  of  adoration 
of  the  Virgin.  Bearing  fragrant  Ixiuquets 
of  wild  flowers  for  the  altar  of  the  Virgin, 
children  throng  the  streets  singing  carols 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Their  exuber¬ 
ance  reaches  its  peak  on  the  morning  of 
December  8,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  not  until  midnight  does 
the  noise  of  the  horns,  of  the  marimbas, 
and  even  of  the  merrymakers  themselves 
fade  away.  On  Decemljer  16,  the  faithful 
liegin  the  celebration  of  their  annual 
Novena  to  the  Holy  Child. 

Decemljer  24  is  a  day  of  excitement  for 
young  and  old.  Parents  reflect  upon  the 
Ijest  means  of  distributing  the  carefully 
guarded  toys,  and  the  children  gaily  par¬ 
ticipate  in  arranging  the  Nativity,  the 
manger  with  its  familiar  wooden,  plaster. 


or  cardlxiard  figures  of  the  N’irgin,  Saint 
Joseph,  the  angels,  the  shepherds  and  their 
sheep,  and  the  mule  and  the  ox.  Palm 
trees,  green  sawdust,  tinsel,  and  colored 
lights  complete  the  picture.  The  manger 
lies  empty,  ready  to  receive  at  midnight 
the  figure  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  Overhead 
a  great  silver  star  is  hung  to  guide  the 
Three  Wise  Men  on  their  journey  from 
the  east. 

Everywhere  is  heard  the  prattling  of  the 
eager  children.  The  mothers  issue  the 
final  call  to  the  Christmas  Eve  feast  which, 
according  to  the  purse  of  the  family,  will 
consist  of  turkey,  a  stuffed  hen,  or  the 
humbler  mcatamales.  This  especially  savory 
tamale,  made  of  ground  corn  with  a  Ailing 
of  turkey,  chicken,  or  pork  and  raisins, 
almonds,  olives,  and  chili,  wrapped  in 
banana  leaves,  is  found  on  every  table  at 
Christmas  time.  Wine,  coflfee,  or  choco¬ 
late  may  be  served,  with  sopa  borracha  for 
dessert.  The  latter  consists  of  slices  of  a 
plain  cake  made  with  corn  meal  or  rice 
flour  and  covered  with  rum-flavored  syrup. 

The  Novena  to  the  Christ  Child  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  celebration  of  the  Mid¬ 
night  Mass.  The  morning  of  Christmas 
Day  itself  is  one  of  general  rejoicing.  The 
delight  of  the  little  ones  on  receiving  the 
coveted  assortment  of  new  toys  spreads 
contagiously  to  their  elders,  and  relatives, 
friends,  and  servants  all  partake  equally  of 
the  muniflcence  of  the  Holy  Child. 

A  recent  innovation  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
custom  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  And,  in  the  room  with  the 
manger,  a  tree — usually  artiAcial — laden 
with  bright  colored  balls,  wreaths,  and 
icicles,  and  at  its  foot,  gifts  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household. — S.  D. 
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{Next  month:  Indian  Groups  in  Latin  America) 


Postwar  Measures  in  the  American 
Republics — xi 

Compiled  by  Dorothy  At.  Tercero  ^ 


Economic  Development 

Assistance  to  Brazilian  air  lines  in  the 
period  of  postwar  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  was  granted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  through  Decree-Law  No. 
9483  of  July  18,  1946.  This  measure 
applied  a  two-year  consumer’s  tax  ex¬ 
emption  to  all  imports  of  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  airplanes.  {Didrio  OJicial,  July 
20,  1946.) 

The  capital  of  the  Agricultural  Produc¬ 
tion  Development  Section  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica  was  increased  in  the 
sum  of  4.5  million  colones  (the  colon 
equals  $0,177  U.  S.)  by  Legislative  De¬ 
cree  No.  632  of  July  23,  1946.  This  new 
increase  brought  the  total  working  capital 
of  that  section  of  the  Bank  to  8  million 
colones.  Certain  taxes  have  Ijeen  ear¬ 
marked  to  cover  any  losses  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Production  Development  Section 
may  undergo  in  its  operations,  in  order 
always  to  maintain  the  working  capital 
at  the  8-million  level.  Any  surplus  from 
the  tax  collections  will  Ije  allocated  to  the 
establishment  of  a  capital  of  2  million 
colones  for  a  section  of  the  Bank  for  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
cooperatives.  Meantime,  even  Ijefore  the 
new  fund  of  2  million  colones  is  established, 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
organized  cooperatives  whenever  such 
operations  are  considered  desirable  for  the 
nation.  {La  Gaceta,  July  31,  1946.) 

•  Assisted  in  research  by  Clara  Cutler  Chapin  and 
Maty  G.  Reynolds. 


Exporl,  imporl,  price,  Junds,  and  other  controls 

According  to  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
July  19,  1946,  Argentine  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  required  by  presidential 
decree  to  apply  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
total  production  to  the  manufacture  of 
low-cost  shoes  for  infants,  children,  and 
adults,  in  such  manner  that  not  less  than 
900,000  pairs  can  Ije  produced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  months.  The  decree  further 
stipulates  that  the  shoes  must  conform  to 
certain  standard  samples.  Shoe  retailers 
are  also  obliged  to  acquire  and  offer  these 
low-priced  shoes  for  sale  in  certain  fixed 
proportions  of  their  average  shoe  sales 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year. 

A  few  weeks  of  experience  demonstrated 
the  desirability  of  changes  in  Costa  Rica's 
decree  of  June  7,  1946,  that  fixed  priorities 
for  the  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange 
derived  from  exports  (see  Bulletin,  Octo- 
l)er  1946,  p.  577).  Executive  Decree 
No.  35  of  July  25,  1946,  repealed  the 
earlier  decree  and  substituted  therefor  new 
priority  regulations.  Imports  for  which 
foreign  exchange  will  be  made  available 
are  divided  into  three  categories.  The 
first  includes  specified  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
clothing,  pharmaceutical  supplies,  petro¬ 
leum  products,  paper,  paints,  industrial  and 
farm  machinery,  building  materials,  cattle, 
fertilizers,  seeds,  and  other  miscellaneous 
commodities  essential  to  national  life.  The 
second  category  consists  of  such  articles  as 
photographic  equipment,  radios,  automo¬ 
biles,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  electric  re- 
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frigerators,  and  specified  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  items.  The  third  category  covers  all 
current  imports  not  enumerated  in  the 
other  two  lists.  (La  Gaceta,  July  27,  1946.) 

The  difficulties  of  securing  foreign  ex¬ 
change  had  for  some  time  lieen  causing 
trouble  to  Costa  Rican  importers,  who 
were  unable  to  get  their  goods  out  of 
customs  promptly.  While  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expected  this  situation  eventually  to 
adjust  itself,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
take  steps  to  avoid  any  further  increase  in 
the  price  of  imported  articles.  Therefore, 
Presidential  Decree  No.  40  of  August  t, 

1 946  granted  free  storage  in  customs  ware¬ 
houses  for  one  month  for  dutiable  impiorts, 
while  the  time  on  duty-exempt  goods  was 
reduced  to  10  days.  The  month’s  free 
storage  would  enable  importers  to  arrange 
for  payment  for  their  goods,  and  no  storage 
charges  would  have  to  Ije  added  to  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  imports  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  {La  Gaceta,  August  2,  1946.) 

Increased  costs  of  petroleum  production 
and  distribution  in  Mexico  led  to  a  price 
increase,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  for 
gasoline  throughout  the  Republic,  author¬ 
ized  by  a  decree  of  Septemlier  10,  1946, 
and  effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  Septemljer  17,  1946. 

Of  importance  to  motor  transportation 
in  Guatemala  was  a  presidential  resolution 
of  July  20,  1946,  which  repealed  wartime 
regulations  requiring  motor  vehicle  owners 
to  turn  in  used  tires  when  they  purchased 
new  ones.  The  same  resolution  required 
tire  importing  agencies  to  deliver  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Office  their  stocks 
of  used  tires,  and  this  Office  in  turn  was 
authorized  to  sell  the  used  tires.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  }u\y  31,  1946.) 

Following  an  emergency  agreement  Ije- 
tween  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
and  national  cement  producers  on  July 
17,  1946,  a  Cement  Distribution  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  by  a  presidential 


resolution  of  July  23.  Its  duty  will  be 
to  attain  an  equitable  distribution  of  t 
that  important  product.  The  resolution  * 
outlines  in  detail  the  system  of  appH- 
cations  and  assignments  to  be  followed,  j 
and  gives  the  Minister  of  Economy 
authority  to  fix  prices  for  the  sale  of  | 
both  domestic  and  imported  cement. 

As  long  as  the  need  for  cement  continues  I 
to  lie  urgent,  all  exports  of  the  product  | 
are  prohibited.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amhica, 
August  7,  1946.)  I 

Complaints  of  bakers  and  the  general 
pulilic  about  the  excessively  high  price 
of  domestic  and  imported  wheat  in 
Guatemala  caused  the  Economic  Stabil-  I 
ization  Office  of  that  country  to  undertake  | 
a  study  of  the  matter.  This  study  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  price  increases  of  recent 
months  had  lieen  unjustified  and  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Labor  therefore  | 
issued  a  resolution  fixing  Ixith  prices 
for  flour  and  maximum  profits  for  flour 
importers  and  retailers.  {Diario  de  Centro  | 
Amhica,  July  18,  1946.)  I 

Authority  to  import  oils  and  fats  to 
meet  national  demands  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1946  was  granted  to  the  I 
National  Production  Council  of  Costa  j 
Rica  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  679  of 
August  22,  1946.  The  Council  was 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
importers  that  will  permit  the  latter  to 
do  the  importing,  providing  they  furnish 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  goods  will 
arrive  and  be  properly  distributed.  In 
these  cases  the  Council  will  also  determine 
the  selling  price  and  will  furthermore 
maintain  throughout  the  emergency  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  of  oils  and  fats  to  form 
a  buffer  stock.  {La  Gaceta,  August  23, 
1946.) 

New  regulations  concerning  the  sending 
of  funds  abroad  were  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico  on  June  8, 
1946.  Special  authorization  is  required 
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now  only  for  sending  funds  to  Germany, 
Japan.  Austria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria.  The  only  restriction  on  trans¬ 
fers  of  funds  to  other  countries  is  that  the 
transfers  must  not  affect  blocked  funds. 
The  same  regulations  apply  to  orders  of 
payment  received  from  abroad  in  Mexico. 
.\11  operations  with  any  country  referring 
to  gold,  however,  still  require  special 
authorization  from  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  in 


accordance  with  existing  regulations.  (£)/- 
ario  Oficial,  Septemljer  10,  1946.) 

Unrestricted  circulation  of  United  States 
currency  in  denominations  of  50  and  100 
dollars  was  authorized  by  an  executive 
decree  in  Costa  Rica  on  July  26,  1946.  A 
previous  decree  had  already  removed  w'ar- 
time  currency  restrictions  from  5-,  1 0-,  and 
20-dollar  United  States  bills.  (La  Prensa 
Libre,  San  Jose,  July  27.  1946.) 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Uruguay 

One  of  the  achievements  of  women  in  the 
Americas  this  last  year  was  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  w'omen’s  civil  rights  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Uruguay  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1 1 .  This  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
liberal  on  the  American  continent.  The 
passage  of  the  law  is  considered  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  Senora  Sofia  A.  V.  de 
Demichelli,  a  Senator  and  also  delegate 
of  Uruguay  on  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  of  ^Vomen.  The  bill  was  spon¬ 
sored  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
Senorita  Magdalena  Antonelli  Moreno. 

Some  important  articles  of  the  law  are: 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

Article  1.  Men  and  women  have  equal  civil 
rights. 

Article  2.  A  married  woman  can  freely  ad¬ 
minister  and  dispose  of  her  own  property,  of  its 
increment,  of  the  product  of  her  activities,  and  of 
all  properties  that  she  may  acquire,  without 
prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5  of  this  law. 

If  the  marital  association  is  dissolved,  the 
amount  of  the  community  property  acquired  after 
marriage  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
husband  and  wife,  or  their  respiective  heirs. 

Article  4.  The  creditors  of  one  spouse  may 


claim  payment  only  from  his  or  her  property  and 
from  the  community  property  which  he  or  she 
administers  according  to  law  or  to  the  pre-marital 
agreement  (Article  1938  of  the  Civil  Code). 

Article  5.  Real  projjerty  acquired  as  com¬ 
munity  profjerty  in  the  name  of  one  spiouse  or 
both  cannot  be  transferred  or  made  the  subject 
of  any  lien  without  the  expressed  agreement  of 
both  husband  and  wife.  Similar  agreement  must 
be  given  in  the  case  of  transfer  of  a  business, 
agricultural,  stock-raising,  or  industrial  enterprise, 
if  it  is  part  of  the  community  property. 

Article  6.  At  any  time,  either  husbtmd  or 
wife  or  both  together  may  request,  without  stating 
a  reason,  the  dissolution  and  liquidation  of  the 
marital  association. 

Article  9.  The  conjugal  domicile  shall  be 
fixed  by  agreement  between  husband  and  wife. 

Article  10.  Both  husband  and  wife  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  exjjense  of  the  home  in  projxirtion  to 
their  means. 

Article  1 1 .  Guardianship  of  children  shall  be 
exercised  by  husband  and  wife  together  unless 
limited  or  suspiended  by  judicial  action. 

Article  12.  When  minor  children  have  prop¬ 
erty,  husband  and  wife  shall  decide  which  of  them 
shall  administer  this  property,  except  in  the  cases 
provided  for  in  the  Civil  Code. 

Article  1 3.  Either  husband  or  wife  can  request 
action  by  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
prevent  or  correct  acts  or  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  other  considered  prejudicial  to  the 
jjerson  or  property  of  a  minor  child,  in  accordance 
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with  the  provision  of  Articles  1943  et  seq.  of  the 
Children’s  Code. 

Article  14.  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
articles  also  apply  to  illegitimate  children  rec* 
ognized  by  the  father  and  mother  and  to  cases  of 
adoption  and  legitimation  by  adoption,  effected 
by  both  husband  and  wife. 

Article  15.  A  widow  or  divorced  woman  who 
remarries  shall  keep  all  rights  of  guardianship 
entrusted  to  her  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
the  property  involved,  which  she  shall  carry  on 
with  entire  independence  of  her  new  husband. 
In  all  circumstances  the  provisions  of  Article  113 
of  the  Civil  Code  shall  apply. 

Article  16.  There  shall  be  created  in  the 
General  Register  of  Attachments  and  Judgments 
a  section  in  which  the  following  shall  be  noted: 

a.  Pre-marital  agreements. 

b.  Decisions  dissolving  the  marital  association. 

c.  Agreements  by  parents  on  the  adminis¬ 

tration  of  projjerty  of  minor  children 
and  any  other  legal  matters  connected 
therewith. 

Article  18.  When  husband  and  wife  cannot 
agree  on  a  decision  required  by  the  provisions 
of  Articles  11  et  seq.  of  this  law,  either  of  them 
may  take  the  matter  before  the  courts. 

Senorita  Esmeralda  Escuder,  teacher 
of  music  appreciation  and  phoniatrics, 
has  a  fellowship  to  study  in  her  field  at 
Martin  Hall  Institute,  Rhode  Island. 
She  had  previously  Ijeen  sent  to  study  in 
Berlin  and  Paris  by  the  Commission  of 
Elementary  and  Normal  Education. 

Cuba 

Women  continue  to  play  an  important 
part  in  public  life,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  instances. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Board  is  a  woman.  Dr.  Dolores 
Machin  de  Upman.  Two  members  are 
Senora  Maria  Montalvo  de  Soto  Navarro 
and  Senora  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez, 
the  latter  delegate  of  Cuba  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women. 

Senorita  Elena  Pujals  is  the  architect  in 
charge  of  plans  for  a  home  that  will  house 
150  children,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and 
two  day  nurseries.  Miss  Mary  Labarce, 


Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lalxjr,  went  to  Cuba  by  request 
to  offer  suggestions  for  these  buildings. 

The  coveted  Justo  de  Lara  prize, 
awarded  annually  to  a  journalist,  was  won 
this  year  by  Senorita  Mirta  Aguirre,  a 
well-known  poet  and  newspaper  woman. 

On  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Santo  Tomas  de  Villanueva  are  Doctors 
Teresa  Ganaldo  de  Cruz,  Mercedes  Garcia 
Tuduri,  and  Rosaura  Garcia  Tuduri, 

Dominican  Republic 

The  Graduate  Nurses’  Association  of  the 
Dominican  Red  Cross  conferred  on  Senor¬ 
ita  Minerva  Bernardino,  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  a 
certificate  of  honorary  membership.  In 
extending  thanks  for  this  courtesy  Senorita 
Bernardino  gave  an  address  discussing 
some  of  today’s  vital  social  problems. 

Senorita  Edna  Garrido  of  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  has  arrived  in  the  United  States  to 
study  folklore  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  academic  year  1946- 
1947.  She  has  collected  a  large  amount 
of  folklore  material  in  her  own  country. 

United  States 

Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Director  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Lalxjr,  was  named  as  Substitute  Delegate, 
also  as  adviser,  to  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  twenty-ninth  session  of 
the  International  Lalxir  Conference  in 
Septemlser  in  Montreal.  Miss  Mary  M. 
Cannon,  Chief,  International  Division, 
Women’s  Bureau,  was  one  of  the  two 
secretaries  to  the  United  States  delegation. 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  formerly  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Lalxir,  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  to  memliership  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  As  one  of  the  three 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  she  will  be 
the  only  woman  in  the  Administration 
who  will  report  directly  to  the  President. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Message  of  the  President  of  Mexico 

On  Scptemfjer  1,  1946,  President  Avila 
Camacho  delivered  before  the  Mexican 
Congress  his  last  annual  report.  At  that 
time  the  President’s  six-year  term  had 
only  three  more  months  to  go  and  the 
message  therefore  summarized  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  activities  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  for  the  entire  period  as  well  as  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1946.  The 
general  picture  was  one  of  national  unity 
and  progress  achieved  in  the  face  of  an 
unprecedented  world  struggle  that  in¬ 
evitably  had  its  effect  on  Mexico.  “In 
so  terrible  a  time,”  said  the  President, 
“it  was  not  enough  to  endure.  It  was 
necessary  to  improve  ourselves  w'hile  we 
endured.”  That  the  nation  did  better 
itself  during  the  past  six  years,  despite 
wartime  difficulties,  was  shown  by  the 
President’s  unvarnished  account  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  many  fields.  Space  limitations 
prevent  the  Bulletin  from  outlining  the 
activities  of  all  government  departments 
and  agencies,  but  some  of  them  are 
summarized  herewith. 

Treasury  and  National  Economy. — 
Annual  federal  income  during  the  last  six 
years  increased  from  668  million  pesos  to 
1,500  million  and  expenditures  from  705 
million  to  1,202  million.  The  budgets  for 
national  defense  and  the  Navy  increased 
from  133  million  pesos  in  1941  to  246 
million  in  1945,  and  budget  allocations 
for  the  Departments  of  Education,  Health 
and  Welfare,  and  Indian  Affairs,  of  ob¬ 
vious  social  importance,  were  doubled 
during  the  six  years.  Annually,  however, 
the  national  budget  was  balanced. 

The  President  reported  that  the  upward 
trend  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico’s  gold  reserve 


and  exchange  holdings,  uninterrupted 
since  1942,  finally  reached  its  peak  in 
February  1946  and  then  began  to  de¬ 
crease.  This  was  compensated  in  part  by 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.  Exchange  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Central  Bank  amounted  to 
more  than  300  million  dollars  at  the  time 
of  the  President’s  message  and  when  to 
this  amount  was  added  the  unused  por¬ 
tion  of  long-term  foreign  credits,  the 
holdings  of  the  country  were  considered 
sufficient  to  support  its  monetary  position. 
In  fact,  the  reserve  and  exchange,  in 
relation  to  the  circulating  medium — 
currency,  coin,  and  sight  deposits — 
amounted  to  more  than  30  percent,  a 
sign  of  monetary  stability. 

The  cause  of  the  decreased  reserve, 
the  President  explained,  was  the  greater 
volume  of  imports,  which  were  worth 
1,348  million  pesos  in  1944,  1,603  million 
in  1945,  and  in  1946  were  expected  to 
increase  some  70  percent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Although  foodstuffs  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  these  imports, 
Mexico  more  lately  has  been  receiving 
appreciable  quantities  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  parts.  The  tourist  trade 
and  the  price  of  silver  (raised  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1945  to  71.11  cents  an  ounce  and 
increased  again  in  August  1946  to  90.5 
cents  an  ounce),  combined  with  a  higher 
price  for  most  of  Mexico’s  export  articles, 
were  expected  by  the  President  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  great  part  for  the  increased 
imports.  The  decrease  in  the  reserve 
was  accompanied  by  a  certain  decrease 
in  the  circulating  medium.  As  of  August 
3,  1946,  a  decrease  of  231  million  pesos 
was  evident,  compared  with  the  figures 
of  Decemljer  31,  1945. 

In  an  effort  to  stabilize  both  the  mone- 
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tary  and  the  price  situation,  fiscal  author¬ 
ities  tried  to  avoid  any  undue  expansion 
of  credit.  Bank  of  Mexico  loans  and 
investments  in  securities  increased,  how¬ 
ever,  during  1945-46,  the  former  by  477 
million  piesos  and  the  latter  by  150 
million  pesos,  despite  the  fact  that  public 
security  holdings  decreased  by  almost  20 
million.  The  Government  wished  at  all 
times  to  have  adequate  credit  made 
asailable  to  productive  enterprises,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  President’s  message  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  was  proposing  to  reduce 
interest  rates  on  rediscounts  of  agricultural 
loans.  As  for  new  industries,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  policy  was  to  encourage  the 
banking  system  to  lend  its  support  to 
projects  that  w'ould  definitely  lienefit  the 
country’s  economy. 

In  June  1946  the  Government  author¬ 
ized  the  Bank  of  Mexico  to  equalize  the 
domestic  price  of  gold  with  the  export 
price,  in  order  to  end  the  then  current 
contraband  gold  buying  and  selling.  The 
measure  proved  effective  and  purchases 
of  gold  for  speculative  purposes  diminished. 

As  for  the  national  debt,  the  President 
announced  with  satisfaction  that  at  the 
close  of  his  Administration,  the  Treasury 
would  owe  no  money  to  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  and  furthermore,  that  at  least  85 
million  pesos  in  public  works  fx)nds  would 
lie  redeemed.  He  also  mentioned  the 
conclusion  of  the  railway  debt  agreement, 
similar  in  plan  to  the  1942  direct  debt 
agreement  (see  Bulletin,  August  1943  and 
June  1946).  Domestic  liond  issues  author¬ 
ized  during  1945-46  for  highways,  the 
electric  industry,  ports,  and  other  purpioses 
totaled  205  million  pesos.  Serv’ice  on  the 
portion  issued,  as  well  as  on  earlier  Ixmds, 
which  in  1945-46  required  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  233.7  million  pesos  from 
the  year’s  budget,  was  currently  paid. 
Thus,  with  service  and  amortization  on 
the  entire  national  public  debt  up  to 
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date,  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  re¬ 
established  on  a  solid  basis. 

The  Xacional  Financiera,  government 
financing  agency,  was  reorganized  in 
Decemljer  1940  to  enable  it  more  effec¬ 
tively  to  promote  and  give  financial  aid 
to  production  enterprises,  espjecially  those 
not  especially  attractive  to  private  investors. 
This  agency  secured  some  63  million 
dollars  in  credits  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  used  the  money  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  industrial  machinery,  without 
dipping  into  the  dollar  reserves  of  the 
Bank  of  Mexico,  and  thus  enabling  the 
Government  to  carry  on  certain  industrial 
projects  of  national  interest  such  as 
electrification  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  railways  and  of  Petroleos  Mexicanos, 
the  government  oil  industry.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  vigorous  industrial  progress  was 
reflected  in  the  value  of  industrial 
production,  which  reached  4,802  million 
pesos  during  the  year  1944;  in  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  industry,  512,000; 
in  wages  paid,  more  than  1,000  million 
pesos;  and  in  investments,  which  reached 
3,453  million  jaesos.  Investments  in  cap¬ 
ital  goods  during  the  sexennium  rose 
to  approximately  2,538  million  pesos. 

The  termination  of  the  armed  conflict 
did  not,  unfortunately,  halt  the  rising 
trend  in  the  cost  of  living,  since  its  causes— 
monetary  and  credit  expansion,  speculation, 
transportation  difficulties,  the  problems 
of  imports  and  increased  prcxluction,  etc. — 
were  further  complicated  by  necessary 
postwar  adjustments.  The  general  price 
index,  which  in  1945  was  199.6,  reached 
232.6  in  June  1946  (1939  prices  lieing 
used  as  the  basic  index  of  100).  None¬ 
theless,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  harm 
resulting  from  this  trend,  the  Government 
made  every  effort  to  expand  national  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  control  the  prcxluction 
and  distribution  of  numerous  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  A  government  concern. 
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the  yarional  Distribuidora  y  Reguladora 
(National  Distributing  and  Regulating 
Agency)  was  created  in  June  1941  to  act 
marginally  in  the  market  to  counteract 
high  food  prices.  The  agency  functioned 
through  2,500  stores  in  the  capital  and 
other  population  centers,  which  sold  to 
consumers  at  less  than  cost  price  foodstuffs 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  such  as 
corn,  flour,  rice,  beans,  and  lard.  Since 
its  creation  the  agency’s  total  sales 
amounted  to  1,725  million  pesos,  and  to 
cover  the  difference  between  this  amount 
and  the  cost  price  of  the  articles,  the 
Government  expended  more  than  100 
million  pesos. 

Petr6leos  Mexicanos. — The  level  of 
operations  of  the  government-owned  pe¬ 
troleum  industry  rose  considerably  in  the 
last  year,  said  the  President.  At  a  total 
expenditure  of  30  million  pesos  exploration 
groups  were  increased  and  51  wells  with  a 
potential  daily  production  of  31,000  bar¬ 
rels  were  drilled.  A  conservative  estimate 
placed  the  nation’s  oil  reserves  at  870  mil¬ 
lion  barrels.  Actual  production  rose  from 
38  million  barrels  in  the  preceding  year  to 
45  million.  Federal  petroleum  tax  col¬ 
lections  rose  from  98  million  pesos  to  127 
million,  and  wages  and  benefits  for  oil 
workers  amounted  to  181  million  pesos. 
The  industry,  affirmed  the  President,  has 
passed  the  decisive  stage  during  the  last 
six  years  and  in  general  can  be  said  to  have 
surmounted  the  difficulties  that  followed 
nationalization  in  1938  and  to  lie  securely 
started  along  a  frankly  optimistic  path. 

Installments  on  the  oil  expropriation 
debt,  which  at  the  time  of  the  agreement 
in  1942  amounted  to  almost  27,982,000 
pesos,  have  lieen  regularly  met,  and  the 
slightly  less  than  8,172,000  pesos  still  out¬ 
standing  was  expected  to  lie  paid  in  full 
liefore  the  end  of  the  presidential  term 
Novemlier  30,  1946. 

.^GRicn.rrRE  and  .Agrarian  .Affairs. — 


Agricultural  activities  were  directed  to¬ 
ward  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  area 
under  cultivation  and  in  production.  A 
total  area  of  16,776,000  acres  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1946,  the  largest  ever  recorded. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  1945  drought,  corn, 
the  principal  crop,  reached  a  yield  of 
2,700,000  tons,  sufficient  to  meet  domestic 
requirements.  Wheat  did  not  do  so  well, 
production  having  been  47  percent  of 
requirements. 

Since  exports  of  agricultural  products  in 
1945  were  valued  at  approximately  743 
million  pesos  and  imports  of  such  products 
were  worth  only  396  million,  Mexican 
agriculture  contributed  347  million  pesos 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  nation’s  trade 
ledger. 

The  National  Bank  of  Agricultural 
Credit  conducted  loan  opjerations  in  1945- 
46  with  359  local  credit  groups,  35  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  with  158 
individuals,  its  total  loans  having  amounted 
to  26  million  pesos.  The  National  Bank 
of  Ejidal  Credit  organized  102  credit 
groups  and  its  loans  totaled  8.8  million 
pesos.  The  working  capital  of  the  two 
banks  was  increased  by  the  Government 
in  the  sum  of  20  million  and  5  million 
pesos,  respectively. 

“The  redistribution  of  rural  property 
cannot  yet  be  considered  as  terminated,” 
said  the  President,  and  therefore  the 
labors  of  the  Agrarian  Department  were 
centered  throughout  the  Administration 
on  the  granting  and  restoring  of  lands  and 
waters  and  the  protection  of  ejido,  small 
property,  and  grazing  rights.  Land  res¬ 
torations  and  grants  during  the  six  years 
totaled  some  1,371,000  acres,  which  bene¬ 
fited  approximately  155,000  campesinos; 
water  rights  granted  comprised  a  volume 
of  approximately  25,316  million  cubic 
feet,  sufficient  to  irrigate  326,000  acres. 
In  1942  the  standard  land  grant  unit  of 
approximately  10  to  20  acres,  depending 
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upon  whether  the  land  is  irrigated  or  not, 
was  raised  to  1 5  to  30  acres.  The  average 
land  parcel  is  now  17  acres  for  farming 
purposes  and  76  acres  for  pasture.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  sexennium  11,500  certificates  of 
indefeasibility  were  issued  covering  2,841,- 
700  acres,  and  350  similar  certificates  for 
grazing  lands  with  a  total  area  of  8,648,- 
650  acres. 

Education. — From  the  standpoint  of 
true  national  progress,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  tasks  undertaken  by  President 
Avila  Camacho  was  the  campaign  against 
illiteracy.  Since  the  campaign  got  under 
way  early  in  1945,  the  69,880  instruction 
centers  set  up  throughout  the  nation  gave 
instruction  to  approximately  1,440,800 
persons,  of  whom  708,650  successfully 
completed  their  reading  and  writing 
courses,  while  the  remaining  732,150  were 
awaiting  their  examinations. 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Education,  which  in  1940  was 
78,680,000  pesos,  rose  to  207.9  million  in 
1946,  a  larger  amount  than  was  allocated 
to  any  other  government  department, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  w'hose  budget  included  special 
funds  for  the  National  Irrigation  Com¬ 
mission.  To  the  school  construction  pro¬ 
gram  the  Federal  Government  contributed 
30  million  pesos,  of  which  23,660,000 
pesos  were  allocated  in  1945  for  the  cost 
of  3  kindergartens,  558  primary  and  9 
secondary  schools,  and  18  trade  or  other 
special  schools  constructed  in  cooperation 
with  states  and  territories.  The  remain¬ 
der,  together  with  2,600,000  pesos  donated 
by  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  was  spent  for 
school  construction  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict.  Private  gifts  to  the  school  building 
program  amounted  to  20,038,000  pesos, 
now  being  spent  on  the  new  normal 
school. 

Federal  public  primary  schools  of  the 
nation  had  a  total  enrollment  of  1,185,000 


in  1940;  in  1946  the  figure  was  1,849,000, 
to  w'hich  must  lie  added  110,000  attending 
private  schools  and  approximately  a  mil- 
lion  in  state  and  municipal  schools. 
Registration  in  secondary  schools  rose  in 
the  same  period  from  31,000  to  48,000. 
The  numlier  of  teachers  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  in  1940 
was  31,300  and  in  1946,  45,400.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1946,  2,700  teachers,  and  in  August 
2,700  more,  received  their  certificates 
from  the  Teachers’  Training  Institute. 

General  revisions  were  made  during  the 
six  years  in  the  educational  plan  to  obtain 
improved  coordination  Ijetween  primary 
schools  and  secondary,  college  prepara- 
ratory,  and  vocational  schools.  Normal 
school  programs  were  also  amended,  rural 
normal  courses  Ijeing  increased  from  4  to  6 
years,  and  special  schools  were  established 
to  train  teachers  for  subnormal,  blind,  deaf, 
and  delinquent  children. 

As  for  higher  education,  government 
subventions  in  1945-46  to  the  Colegio 
Nacional  (a  non-profit  cultural,  study,  and 
research  organization  established  under 
official  patronage  in  1940  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  intellectuals)  and  to  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  amounted 
to  193,000  and  6,225,000  pesos,  respec¬ 
tively.  New  buildings,  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  late  in  1946,  were  provided  in 
Mexico  City  for  the  Superior  Normal 
School  and  the  normal  schools  for  young 
men  and  women. 

The  goal  of  education  in  rural  areas  was 
to  improve  rural  economy,  and  instruction 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
was  planned  accordingly.  School  land 
parcels  were  made  available  to  as  many 
primary  schools  as  possible,  and  close  to 
half  a  million  pesos  were  spent  for  new 
mechanical  equipment  for  the  Practical 
Agricultural  Schools.  The  country  has  12 
schools  of  this  type,  which  are  yielding 
more  than  400,000  pesos]  annually,  on 
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which  the  net  profit  is  more  than  120,000 
pesos.  The  scopie  of  rural  adult  educa¬ 
tion  was  also  broadened  considerably, 
particularly  through  correspondence 
courses  on  farm  machinery,  parasitology, 
stock  raising,  food  preservation,  and 
similar  subjects. 

Anothei  step  taken  by  the  outgoing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  aimed  at  benefiting  rural 
areas  by  keeping  farm  boys  on  the  farm, 
was  the  establishment  of  four  colonies, 
totaling  approximately  7,200  acres,  where 
students  who  complete  their  agricultural 
studies  may  receive  adequate  land  grants 
to  carry  on  their  work. 

Fifty-two  new  volumes  of  the  pocket- 
size  Popular  Encyclopedic  Library  series, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  were  issued  during  1945-46, 
one  each  week.  These,  added  to  the  68 
volumes  previously  issued,  made  120  vol¬ 
umes  since  the  first  one  appeared  in  May 
1944.  Tw'enty-five  thousand  copies  of 
each  were  printed  and  distributed,  through 
bookshops  at  25  centavos  a  copy  or  free 
to  schools  and  libraries  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  making  now  a 
total  distribution  of  3  million  of  these 
carefully  selected  little  lx)oks. 

Social  Security,  Welfare,  and  La¬ 
bor — Mexico’s  social  security  plan  is  now  in 
operation  in  the  Federal  District,  Puebla, 
Monterrey,  and  Guadalajara,  and  34,000 
employers,  311,000  workers,  and  452,000 
beneficiaries  are  inscribed.  Through  its 
19  clinics,  11  sanitariums,  129  consulta¬ 
tion  centers,  39  pharmacies,  and  28  clinical 
and  radiological  laboratories,  the  Social 
Security  Institute  supplied  6,211,000  med¬ 
ical  consultations  and  serv'ices.  Since  its 
organization  in  January  1944,  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  income  has  totaled  126.5  million 
pesos,  its  expenditures  51.3  million,  and 
actuarial  and  other  reserves  amounting 
to  75.2  million  pesos  have  lieen  established. 

One  of  the  Administration's  major  ac¬ 


complishments  from  the  viewpoint  of 
efficiency  and  effective  operation  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  This  enabled  the  Government 
to  formulate  a  unified  policy  of  action  in 
health  and  social  assistance  that  would 
give  due  weight  to  the  duty  of  the  State 
in  caring  for  needy  jjersons  but  would 
avoid  the  encouragement  of  social  para¬ 
sites. 

The  outgoing  Administration’s  six  years 
witnessed  the  construction  and  entrance 
into  service  of  8  regional  and  3  central 
hospitals,  a  numljer  of  health,  maternity, 
social  service,  and  food  distribution  centers, 
and  7  special  hospitals — Children’s,  Car¬ 
diology,  Tuberculosis,  Nutrition,  Mai  de 
Pinto,  Mental,  and  Chronic  Diseases. 
Construction  of  22  additional  regional 
and  central  hospitals  was  well  advanced, 
and  so  also  was  work  on  new  special 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  emergency 
cases,  infectious  diseases,  gastroenteritis, 
and  tuberculosis,  while  construction  was 
soon  to  begin  on  the  Central  Surgical 
Hospital  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Cancer,  Odontology,  and  Ophthalmology, 

In  Mexico  City’s  Medical  Center,  the 
Children’s  Hospital  during  the  past  year 
gave  consultative  services  in  67,500  cases 
and  treated  5,400  hospitalized  children. 
The  National  Institute  of  Cardiology 
handled  12,000  cases,  its  120  beds  being 
constantly  occupied.  Progress  was  made 
in  national  campaigns  against  venereal 
disease,  cancer,  and  tuljerculosis.  With 
reference  to  the  latter,  706,000  pesos  were 
collected  from  the  sale  of  special  tuber¬ 
culosis  stamps.  A  systematic  plan  was 
put  into  effect  for  chest  examinations  in 
the  Federal  District  and  in  the  northern 
frontier  areas  where  incidence  of  the 
disease  has  been  greatest,  and  dispen¬ 
saries  were  opened  in  a  numljer  of  northern 
population  centers. 
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New  lalx>r  legislation  enacted  during 
the  past  six  years  included  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  emergency  wage  increases  of  5 
to  30  percent  to  compensate  for  the  higher 
cost  of  living,  the  law  on  collective  lalxir 
contracts,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Lalxir  Law  regarding  the  right 
to  strike.  The  latter  did  not  withdraw 
the  right  to  strike  but  was  framed  to 
reduce  the  negative  social  effects  of  that 
right. 

Lalxir  disputes  were  generally  settled 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  through  the 
Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration.  On  Mexico’s  entrance  into  the 
war  in  June  1942  representatives  of  lalxir 
organizations  signed  a  pact  of  unity, 
established  a  National  Lalxir  Council, 
and  throughout  the  war  demonstrated 
their  patriotic  desire  to  collalx)rate  with 
the  Government  during  the  emergency. 

Closing  Remarks. — To  terminate  his 
final  message,  President  Avila  Camacho 
presented  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
democratic  doctrine  and  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  as  he 
himself  interpreted  them  and  as  his  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  endeavored  to  put  them 
into  practice.  With  clear  thought  and 
deeply  humanistic  feeling,  he  paid  tribute 
to  the  Mexican  people  for  their  attitude 
and  constructive  force  in  forming  a 
stronger,  more  united,  and  essentially 
Mexican  citizenry  during  the  difficult  war 
period,  for  their  loyalty  in  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  war,  and  for  their 
cooperation  in  the  recovery  and  recon¬ 
struction  now  demanded  by  the  peace. — 
D.  M.  T. 

Guardian  angel  of  Brazilian  lepers  ‘ 

Ten  years  ago  Senhora  Eunice  Weaver 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  her  North  American 
husband,  Anderson  Weaver,  took  a  round- 

1  Information  from  “.4  Brazilian  Woman  Fights 
Leprosy",  Brazil,  August  1916. 


the-world  tour  during  which  they  studied 
the  leper  institutions  of  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  China,  Japan,  Molokai,  and  India. 
On  returning  to  Brazil  early  in  the  1930’s, 
Senhora  Weaver  launched  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
urgent  need  of  curbing  the  spread  of 
leprosy. 

In  1935  she  obtained  the  Federal  .Ad¬ 
ministration’s  annual  contribution  for  the 
anti-leprosy  fight,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
over  twice  that  amount  by  public  sub¬ 
scription.  Since  then  an  estimated  15,- 
000,000  dollars  have  lieen  spent  by  private 
organizations  and  the  Government  to 
further  the  work. 

Today,  thanks  largely  to  the  untiring 
work  of  this  zealous  woman,  thousands 
of  lepers  who  once  wandered  across 
Brazil’s  back  country  as  hungry  ragged 
outcasts,  live  in  modern  towns  and  cities 
of  their  own.  These  towns  are  complete 
w'ith  theaters,  libraries,  and  social  clubs, 
and  their  inhabitants  farm,  nurse,  teach, 
run  grocery  and  clothing  stores,  work  in 
furniture  and  shoe  factories,  and  build 
their  own  streets  and  houses.  And  this 
is  not  all.  More  than  6,000  have  Ijeen 
pronounced  cured  and  have  returned  to 
normal  life  outside  the  colonies. 

Over  2,000  healthy  children  of  leprous 
parents  are  Ijeing  cared  for  in  special 
boarding  schools  in  every  Brazilian  state. 
Aliout  2,000  others  have  already  graduated 
from  these  schools.  A  large  numljer  of 
such  children  have  lieen  adopted  by  child¬ 
less  Brazilian  couples,  which  reflects  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
leprosy. 

Eight  years  after  Senhora  Weaver  liegan 
her  campaign,  the  delegates  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Leprosy  Conference  held  in  Cairo 
named  Brazil  the  nation  that  had  made 
the  most  encouraging  progress  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  disease. 

Mrs.  Weaver  is  assisted  by  an  army  of 
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"jOGO  volunteer  workers — memljers  of  the 
Brazilian  Federation  of  Societies  for  the 
Assistance  of  Lepiers.  The  number  of 
groups  in  this  Federation  grew  in  the  ten 
years  from  five  to  150.  The  memliers 
raise  funds  to  combat  leprosy,  provide 
churches  and  recreational  facilities  in  the 
Government  colonies,  and  re-establish 
cured  lepers  in  trades  or  business  in  their 
home  towns.  In  addition,  they  work  in 
the  educandarios  or  children’s  homes,  and 
see  that  the  families  of  leprosy  victims 
are  cared  for. 

Senhora  Weaver  recently  visited  the 
United  States  and  studied  the  operations 
and  fund-raising  activities  of  the  National 
Tulierculosis  Association,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  the 
.American  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  the  American  Leprosy 
Foundation. 

V’enezuela,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  have 
invited  her  to  study  the  conditions  of 
lepers  in  those  countries.  She  recently 
helped  set  up  a  Paraguayan  society  for 
aid  to  lepers,  and  was  awarded  the  Order 
of  Merit  by  the  President  for  her  efforts 
there. 

Her  interests  are  not  confined  to  the 
leprosy  problem,  but  include  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  welfare  work  throughout  the 
.\merican  Republics  through  closer  ties 
among  the  social  agencies  in  the  different 
countries  and  more  exchange  of  ideas  in 
the  solution  of  social  problems. 

Exploration  for  oil  in  Panama 

The  Republic  of  Panama  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  whether  the  existence  of  oil  in  the 
country  is  a  myth  or  a  reality,  for  on 
September  3,  1946,  the  National  Assembly 
unanimously  approved  a  contract  signed 
by  President  Jimenez  with  the  Sinclair 
Panama  Oil  Corporation  granting  the 
Corporation  a  twenty-year  concession  to 


explore  for  and  produce  oil  in  an  area 
of  aljout  17,900,000  acres.  The  company 
is  required  to  pay  $25,000  yearly  for 
each  of  the  three  years  of  the  exploration 
period,  which  must  begin  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  contract.  Drilling 
operations  must  Ijegin  within  six  months 
following  expiration  of  the  three  years; 
rentals  will  thereafter  be  paid  on  acreage 
retained  for  development.  All  lands  not 
retained  will  be  excluded  from  the 
concession. 

A  royalty  payment  of  16%  percent  will 
be  made  to  the  Republic  on  the  gross 
production  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 
In  cases  in  which  private  landowners 
acquired  subsoil  rights  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Constitution,  under  which  the 
subsoil  belongs  to  the  nation,  the  land- 
owners  are  entitled  to  one-third  of  the 
royalty. 

The  concession  also  includes  the  right 
to  refine,  manufacture,  transport,  and 
market  petroleum  products  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
receive  25  percent  of  the  net  profits  from 
these  undertakings.  The  company  will 
establish  a  program  for  the  training  of 
Panamanian  personnel  for  a  ten-year 
period,  and  will  employ  the  largest 
possible  number  of  Panamanian  citizens 
in  its  operation. 

National  Arts  and  Sciences  Awards 
in  Mexico 

On  September  11,  1946,  the  renowned 
artist  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  received  the 
annual  National  Arts  and  Sciences  Award 
of  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  his 
paintings  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital 
of  Jesus  in  Mexico  City.  The  “Secretary 
of  Education”  award  in  architecture  was 
given  to  Enrique  de  la  Mora  and  M. 
Pavon;  in  sculpture,  to  Luis  Ortiz  Mona- 
sterio;  and  in  prints,  to  Leopoldo  Mendez. 
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So  impressive  was  the  showing  of  paint¬ 
ings,  attesting  to  the  present-day  vitality 
of  Mexican  art  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  contributors,  that  the  Committee 
found  it  necessary  to  request  the  increase 
by  four  of  the  number  of  awards  in  that 
field.  The  Secretary  of  Education  ap¬ 
proved,  and  awards  were  made  for  the 
works  presented  by  Dr.  Atl,  Julio  Caste¬ 
llanos,  Francisco  Goitia,  and  Frida  Kahlo. 

Tin  contract  between  United  States 
and  Bolivia 

The  United  States  Government  and 
Bolivian  mine  owners  signed  on  August 
16,  1946,  an  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  tin  at  a  basic  rate  of  62%  cents  a  pound. 
The  agreement  contains  two  bonus  clauses 
which  will  become  effective  when  the 
annual  production  reaches  17,600  tons. 
The  bonus  is  one  cent  a  pound  from 
January  1  to  June  30  and  three  cents  a 
f)ound  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Under  last  year’s  contract  the  United 
States  obtained  26,000  tons  of  tin  concen¬ 
trates  and  is  expected  to  obtain  18,000 
tons  of  tin  this  year  under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment.  Tin  ores  and  concentrates  are 
refined  at  the  Texas  City  smelter. 

JVe  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Individuals  building  homes  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  may  now  borrow  up  to 
$7,500  at  a  5  percent  interest  rate  from 
the  government-owned  Banco  de  Urban- 
izacion  y  Rehabilitacion.  The  Board  of 
Directors  approves  loans  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  guaranty,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  first  loan  on  the  house.  Loans 
on  houses  exceeding  $12,500  are  not  made. 

•  The  Children’s  Library  in  Sdo  Paulo 
celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with 
various  exercises,  including  a  talk  by  the 


first  boy  to  register  when  the  library  wai 
opened.  Most  of  the  children  who  fre- 
quent  it  Ijelong  to  workers’  families,  who 
find  lx>oks  to  help  them  in  their  studici 
as  well  as  others  to  give  them  entertain¬ 
ment.  Educational  motion  pictures,  a 
paper,  talks,  trips  to  factories,  and  cheai 
games  are  part  of  the  library’s  life,  in 
which  an  organization  of  the  young  patrons 
is  influential. 

•  A  semi-annual  publication  called  Apo- 
america  is  printed  in  Mexico  for  the  Institute 
of  Afro-American  Studies  and  distributed 
by  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
Its  editorial  board  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Melville  J.  Herskovits  (United 
States),  Alain  Locke  (United  States), 
Fernando  Ortiz  (Cuba),  Richard  Pattee 
(Puerto  Rico),  Jean  Price-Mars  (Haiti), 
Arthur  Ramos  (Brazil),  and  Jorge  A. 
Viv6  (Mexico).  The  review  is  now  in  its 
second  year. 

•  An  ex-gunnery  Army  officer  and  an 
ex-Navy  flier,  searching  for  an  independ¬ 
ent  postwar  career,  pooled  their  GI  loans 
and  became  orchid  exporters  in  Colombia, 
CBS  reported  recently.  After  the  young 
men  received  their  discharges,  they  can¬ 
vassed  orchid  wholesalers  along  the  east 
coast  and  found  many  interested  in  re¬ 
ceiving  more  orchids  from  South  America. 
The  two  set  off  for  Colombia,  to  them  a 
new  country.  Soon  they  had  won  exclu¬ 
sive  export  rights  from  two  of  the  biggest 
orchid  growers.  An  air  freight  line,  also 
run  by  American  veterans,  flies  their  ex¬ 
ports  for  them.  Packed  in  tiny  glass 
bottles  glued  to  cardboard  boxes,  the 
orchids  leave  Colombia  on  Monday  and 
arrive  at  La  Guardia  Field,  New  York, 
the  following  day.  The  business  is  no 
longer  limited  to  orchids,  but  is  expanding 
to  other  exotic  products.  The  veterans 
consider  their  GI  loan  well  invested,  both 
in  business  and  in  friendship. 


